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Hon.  J.  P.  Buchanan,  Representative 
from  Texas,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  in- 
terested in  finding  some  comrades  of 
Elisha  T.  Bennett,  who  served  with 
Company  G,  3rd  Battalion  of  Georgia 
Infantry.  He  enlisted  October  13,  1861, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  on  July  4, 
1862,  on  surgeon’s  certificate  of  disabil- 
ity. Surviving  comrades  are  asked  to 
certify  to  his  service  and  thus  help  him 
to  secure  a pension. 


Miss  Mary  Lou  McClintock,  No.  4 
Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  wishes  to 
find  some  old-fashioned  patchwork  quilts 
and  some  old  calico  and  cotton  goods. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  patrons  of  the 
Veteran  who  can  help  her  in  this  quest. 


S.  H.  Parker,  of  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
in  renewing  his  subscription  to  the  Vet- 
eran says:  “ I want  it  as  long  as  I can 
see  to  read  my  Bible.  I am  past  the 
eightieth  milestone.” 


In  sending  a balance  due  on  subscrip- 
tion, the  executor  of  an  old  friend  of  the 
Veteran  writes:  ‘‘There  was  no  paper 
or  magazine  she  received  that  afforded 
her  as  much  interest  as  the  Veteran, 
and  in  paying  this  small  amount  I full 
well  realize  that  I am  simply  doing  a 
duty  of  which  she  would  most  heartily 
approve.”  A sentiment  which  is  very 
gratifying. 


Mrs.  O.  S.  Watts,  of  Peoria,  Miss., 
wishes  to  hear  from  some  comrade  of 
her  husband,  O.  S.  Watts,  who  enlisted 
from  Newton  County,  Ala.,  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  She  does  not  know  the 
company  or  regiment  with  which  he 
served.  He  was  badly  wounded  during 
the  war. 


W.  B.  Williams,  of  Wolfe  Summit,  W. 
Va.,  would  like  to  get  some  Confederate 
bills.  Address  him  as  above,  giving 
price  asked. 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  VETERAN. 

The  many  expressions  of  appreciation  of  such  a publication  as  the  Veteran  which 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  gratifying  evidence  that  its  work  should  still 
go  on.  With  the  passing  years,  many  of  its  good  friends  who  gave  their  efforts  in 
its  behalf  have  also  passed  on,  and  others  are  needed  to  fill  these  gaps,  for  the  life 
of  the  publication  depends  upon  the  support  that  comes  through  its  subscription 
patronage.  Therefore,  it  is  planned  to  start  a campaign  in  that  interest  this  fall, 
and  all  who  can  give  a little  time  to  securing  some  new  subscriptions  are  asked  to 
write  to  the  Veteran  at  once  for  the  special  offers  that  will  be  made  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  these  offers  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  make  up  the  clubs  as  well 
as  the  club  members. 

Don’t  delay,  but  write  at  once  to  the  Veteran  for  the  special  offers  and  supplies. 
Who  will  be  first  to  promise  a club? 
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CAMP  DOUGLAS. 

Childhood’s  scenes  have  long  since  faded, 
Dreams  and  visions  bright  of  yore, 
Home  to  us  forever  shaded 
By  the  future  evermore. 

Here  old  Michigan  rolls  before  us, 

Doth  a watery  barrier  make, 
Chanting  ever  one  sad  chorus 
At  Camp  Douglas  by  the  Lake, 
Chanting  ever  one  sad  chorus 

At  Camp  Douglas,  Camp  Douglas, 
by  the  Lake. 

Here  no  mocking  bird  is  singing, 
Warbling  forth  his  dearest  lays, 

To  our  minds  dear  memories  bringing 
Of  the  long  forgotten  days, 

When  so  quiet  we  dreamed  and  slum- 
bered, 

Ne’er  was  thought  we  would  awake; 
Now  alas!  our  days  are  numbered 
At  Camp  Douglas  by  the  Lake; 

Now  alas!  our  hours  are  numbered 
At  Camp  Douglas,  Camp  Douglas, 
by  the  Lake. 

(In  sending  a copy  of  this  old  song, 
Coleman  D.  Pattie,  of  Richmond,  Ky., 
wrote:  ‘‘When  Morgan’s  men  were 

prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas,  and  we  had 
no  hope  of  exchange,  we  used  to  sing 
these  lines.  There  were  more  stanzas, 
and  I was  told  at  the  time  that  one  of  the 
prisoners  wrote  the  song.  I would  like 
to  know  if  this  is  true,  and  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  author.) 


Mrs.  H.  J.  G.  Cowan,  No.  121  Lewis 
St.,  Capitol  Heights,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
wishes  to  secure  information  of  the  war 
record  of  her  husband,  John  David 
Cowan,  who  served  with  the  38th 
Alabama  Infantry,  either  in  the  com- 
missary or  ordnance  department,  in  the 
years  1863-4-5.  She  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  any  surviving  comrades, 
as  she  is  in  need  of  a pension. 


Mrs.  Minnie  Walker,  No.  1013  Park 
St.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  wishes  to  hear 
from  any  surviving  comrades  of  her  hus- 
band, John  William  Walker,  who  served 
with  the  10th  Tennessee  Infantry,  under 
Pat  Cleburne,  Cheatham’s  Corps.  She 
does  not  remember  what  company  he 
was  in,  and  hopes  some  comrade  can 
supply  the  information  that  will  enable 
her  to  get  a pension. 


Wanted. — Copies  of  the  - Veteran 
for  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  and  July,  1893;  also,  July, 
1900.  Address  Mrs.  Roy  W.  McKinney 
Paducah,  Ky. 
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SPONSOR  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Miss  Mary  Dodson  Ramseur,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
officially  represented  the  South  at  the  reunion  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  June,  1922,  is  the  daughter  of  the  gallant  Maj.  Gen. 
Stephen  Dodson  Ramseur,  whose  life  was  a sacrifice  in  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va.  A splendid  tribute  to  his  courage 
and  military  ability  is  given  in  the  address  by  Hon.  Charles 
Steadman,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  occasion  of  unveiling 
the  tablet  placed  where  he  fell,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  Veteran  for  December,  1920.  No  more  gratifying  ap- 
pointment could  have  been  made  than  of  this  daughter  of  the 
gallant  Ramseur  and  fair  daughter  of  the  South. 


LEE’S  GREATNESS. 

John  N.  Ware,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  in  the  New  York  Times : 

“ In  your  issue  of  Sunday,  July  23,  you  say  in  your  editorial 
‘Greatness  in  America,’  ‘Robert  E.  Lee  was  a great  general, 
but  can  usefulness  be  imputed  to  a man  whose  energies  were 
employed  for  the  service  of  a lost  cause?  ’ 

“You  do  not  say  ‘all  of  whose  energies,’  but  that  is  the 
inference,  and  I should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great- 
est five  years  of  General  Lee’s  life,  those  between  Appomattox 
and  his  death.  It  is  these  five  years  as  much  as  those  between 
1861  and  1865  that  have  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Southern 
people  and  one  whose  greatness  should  never  be  called  into 
question. 

"There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  the 
story  of  General  Lee  after  the  war.  He  refused  offers  of 
$50,000  a year  for  the  use  of  his  name,  he  refused  offers  of 
annuities  and  country  estates  abroad,  he  refused  a life  of 
ease,  and  without  a word  of  recrimination  or  of  repining  went 
to  work  in  a miserably  poor  Southern  college — and  for  what 
purpose?  To  set  the  young  men  of  the  South  the  example  of 
good  citizenship,  to  teach  them  to  accept  the  decision  of  war, 
and  to  make  them  useful  to  their  State  and  nation. 

“Is  not  such  a man  great  with  no  qualifications?  If  not, 
what  is  greatness  in  America,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  mat- 
ter?” 


GEN.  ROBERT E.  LEE. 

BY  ALFRED  MICKELSON,  WHO  DEDICATES  THIS  POEM  TO  HIS 
FRIEND,  CAPTAIN  ROBERT  WILEY,  OF  FAIRFAX,  VA., 

ONE  OF  “LEE’S  OWN.” 

There  lives  within  the  hearts  of  men  upon  this  world  to-day 
A name  which  in  those  loyal  hearts  will  never  fade  away. 
The  names  of  men  of  fame  may  go,  but  his  e’er  will  remain, 
For  honor  bright,  a shining  light,  it  bears  no  single  stain. 

God  bless  the  mother  who  gave  birth  to  this  immortal  son; 
Virginia  claims  him  as  her  own,  but  this  cannot  be  done, 

For  all  the  Southland  owns  him,  the  land  for  which  he  gave 
The  best  of  all  he  had  in  life  her  glorious  name  to  save. 

With  flaming  sword  he  went  upon  the  battle  fields  so  red; 
An  army  brave  and  tried  and  true  four  weary  years  he  led. 
They  followed  him  so  valiantly  through  all  the  thickest  fights, 
For  Dixieland  they  fought  and  died,  for  Dixie  and  her  rights. 

He  stands  a soldier  'bove  them  all,  a hero  midst  the  stars, 
His  inspiration  was  the  flag  that  bore  the  Stars  and  Bars. 

No  written  page,  no  spoken  word  can  ever  fully  tell 
Of  the  brilliant  mind,  the  gentle  hand,  his  followers  knew  so 
well. 

There  lives  within  the  hearts  of  men  upon  this  world  to-day 
A name  which  in  those  loyal  hearts  will  never  fade  away. 

As  years  roll  by,  may  the  South  still  keep  the  sweetest  memory 
Of  him,  her  most  illustrious  son,  General  Robert  Edward  Lee. 


ERRORS. 

An  error  was  made  in  the  date  of  his  surrender  as  given  by 
Capt.  R.  N.  Rea  in  his  article  in  the  August  Veteran,  pages 
287-89,  which  should  have  been  May  9,  1865,  instead  of  April 
9.  On  calling  his  attention  to  this,  Captain  Rea  sends  his 
old  parole,  with  the  date  of  May  9,  to  show  that  the  error 
was  through  inadventence — but  it  is  such  little  slips  that 
count  against  a contributor,  for  the  editor  does  not  always 
catch  them.  All  who  write  for  the  Veteran  should  verify 
dates  especially,  and  be  just  as  careful  in  other  respects  to 
give  “a  plain,  unvarnished  tale.” 
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THA  T LINCOLN  RESOL  UTION. 

Camp  Hampton,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  indorsed 
enthusiastically  a letter  written  by  W.  A.  Clark,  Commander 
of  the  Camp  and  also  of  the  South  Carolina  Division,  U.  C.  V., 
on  the  report  of  the  Rutherford  Committee  at  the  reunion  in 
Richmond,  in  which  he  expresses  the  feeling  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done  the  committee  by  the  stand  taken  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  U.  C.  V.  and  the  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  Department  in  repudiating  the  resolu- 
tion adopting  the  report.  A part  of  his  letter  is  here  given  in 
which  the  real  object  of  the  committee  is  set  forth: 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  great  injustice  has  been 
done  the  South  and  the  cause  for  which  we.fought  by  Northern 
writers  of  history,  whereby  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
federate war  and  all  of  the  ills  growing  therefrom  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  South,  and  these  histories  have  even  crept 
into  the  schools  of  the  South,  thereby  poisoning  the  minds  of 
the  youth  of  the  land. 

"The  purpose  of  our  organization,  and  also  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  is  to  have  our  cause  fairly  and 
honestly  set  forth  to  the  world,  and  to  this  end  our  purpose  is 
to  have  true  history  written  and  true  history  taught  in  our 
schools. 

“Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  of  Athens,  Ga.,has  been  a most 
indefatigable  worker  to  that  end.  She  has,  more  than  any 
other  one  person,  contributed  to  the  truth  of  the  Confederate 
cause.  The  Rutherford  Committee  was  some  years  ago  ap- 
pointed by  our  organization  to  use  its  effort  to  secure  a fair 
and  unbiased  history  to  be  used  as  a textbook  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  The  work  of  this  committee  is  very  briefly 
set  forth  in  the  report,  which  closed  with  the  commendation 
of  the  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  ‘Truth  of  the  War  Conspir- 
acy, 1861.'  . . . 

“The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  one  wherein  Mr.  Johnstone 
undertakes  to  prove,  from  well  authenticated  sources,  that, 
while  the  agreement  existed  between  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  the  status  quo  of  Fort  Sumter  should  remain  invio- 
late, and  while  the  agreement  between  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Florida  that 
the  status  quo  of  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  should  re- 
main inviolate,  President  Lincoln,  in  violation  of  that  agree- 
ment, undertook  to  reenforce  each  of  these  forts,  and  thus 
committed  an  act  of  war. 

“It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  question,  but  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Johnstone  is  an 
open  book,  and  it  has  been  published  to  the  world  wherein  he 
undertakes  to  support  every  proposition  announced  by  him 
upon  good  authority,  and  largely  from  the  archives  of  the 
United  States  government.  As  an  appendix  to  this  pamphlet 
he  prints  the  authorities  upon  which  he  based  his  facts.  Now 
it  seems  as  if  public  indignation  has  been  aroused  in  certain 
quarters  by  these  charges  against  President  Lincoln.  His- 
tory reveals  the  facts  that  no  public  official  has  ever  excaped 
the  pen  of  critics.  President  Lincoln  was  severely  criticised  by 
his  own  people  and  his  own  party  from  the  day  of  his  inaug- 
uration until  the  time  of  his  tragic  death.  It  has  been  only 
since  that  time  that  writers  and  speakers  have  endeavored  to 
make  him  out  a man  ‘void  of  offense,’  a ‘perfect  man,’  ‘The 
Great  American.’ 

“ Mr.  Lincoln  was  indeed  a very  remarkable  man,  and  more 
remarkable  because  of  his  humble  origin  and  hard  lot  in  early 
life;  and  still  more  remarkable  because  he  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing his  purpose,  good  or  bad,  even  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  associates.  This,  however,  does  not  put  President 


Lincoln  beyond  the  realm  of|just  criticism,  and  all  that  the 
Rutherford  Committee  is  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  secure  a 
true  history  of  the  Confederate  cause  without  respect  of 
persons. 

“ The  life  of  President  Lincoln  would  be  incomplete  without 
a discussion  of  the  fundmental  principles  of  our  consitution. 
This  has  been  done,  in  times  gone  by,  by  the  giants  of  this 
land.  The  public  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  must  depend  largely  upon 
the  question  whether  the  seceeding  States  had  a right,  under 
our  constitution,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  All  of  his 
biographers  have  written  as  if  no  such  right  existed.  We  of 
the  South,  however,  stand  upon  the  rights  of  the  State  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  view  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  from 
life  from  that  standpoint,  and  upon  the  solution  of  that  ques- 
tion Mr.  Lincoln  must  stand  or  fall. 

“ If  the  authorities  set  forth  by  Mr.  Johnstone  are  true,  then 
the  world  should  know  them.  The  pamphlet  is  open  to  the 
world,  and  the  authorities  upon  which  his  charges  are  based 
fully  set  forth.  The  archives  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment must  be  assumed  to  set  forth  facts  that  are  true. 

“The  facts  necessary  to  maintain  the  justice  of  our  cause 
should  be  made  public  regardless  of  consequences. 

“‘Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers, 

But  error  wounded  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshipers.’ 

“ No  people  are  more  loyal  to  our  reunited  country  than  the 
Confederate  veterans  and  their  sons;  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  truth.  Nor  are  we  willing 
to  suppress  facts  for  the  sake  of  a show  of  loyalty.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  the  truth,  we  want  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  good  men  of 
our  country,  from  whatsoever  section  or  party  they  may  come, 
would  have  it  otherwise.’’ 

Rev.  G.  B.  Harris,  Pastor  of  Kirkwood  Presbyterian 
Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes: 

“Just  let  me  say  a word  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Johnstone  and 
the  Lincoln  charge  that  has  stirred  up  such  a hornet’s  nest 

“The  trouble  is  that  so  many  of  our  own  Southern  people 
have  been  educated  in  this  Lincoln  worship.  And  they  are 
in  some  cases,  I fear,  afraid  not  to  pander  to  Northern  senti- 
ment. A Birmingham  paper  made  an  exhibition  of  itself  by 
flying  to  the  defense  of  Lincoln  and  stating  that  the  cause  of 
the  South  was  wrong,  etc. 

“ In  the  past  few  months  two  cases  of  this  misguided  South- 
ern folly  have  come  under  my  notice.  In  a Tennessee  town, 
sometime  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  an  A.  E.  F. 
veteran,  a school-teacher  took  occasion  to  say  that  ‘Time  had 
proved  that  the  South  was  wrong.’  Wrong  in  what?  Wrong 
for  asserting  the  same  right  which  was  claimed  and  exercised 
by  all  the  thirteen  colonies  in  1776  and  established  through  the 
happy  recognition  and  aid  of  France?  Wrong  for  asserting 
the  same  right  (self-determination)  for  which  President  Wil- 
son said  the  war  with  Germany  was  fought  and  won?  What 
made  it  wrong  in  the  one  instance  alone?  How  could  it  be 
right  in  1776  and  1917,  and  yet  wrong  in  1861?  Answer,  echo, 
answer!  Yet  the  man  who  spoke  was  a Southerner! 

“Again,  just  a few  weeks  ago,  in  a baccalaureate  sermon,  I 
heard  a Southern  minister  make  the  astounding  statement 
that  ‘ our  fathers  fought  for  slavery!  ’ Verily,' tve- have  need  of 
the  Veteran  to  educate  our  own  people,  for  they  have  been 
literally  ‘fed  up’  on  Northern  histories  qnd  propaganda. 
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And  the  worst  feature  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that  ‘Ephraim  is 
ioined  to  his  idols’  and  wants  to  be  ‘let  alone.' 

“In  the  cemetery  in  my  native  Tennessee  town  is  a silent 
mound  covering  the  mortal  remains  of  one  from  whose  lips  I 
learned  the  story  long  ago  of  the  South  and  her  heroic  strug- 
gle, and  who  lived  and  died  in  the  brave  and  simple  faith  that 
what  was  once  right  in  principle  could  not  be  made  wrong  by 
the  mere  success  of  numbers.  With  the  Stars  and  Bars  upon 
his  silent  breast,  he  sleeps  with  his  comrades  of  other  days. 
Not  for  all  the  glories  and  material  splendor  of  the  North, 
from  New  England  down,  would  I exchange  the  heritage  he 
has  left  me  in  the  simple  bronze  Cross  of  Honor  of  the  South- 
ern soldier!  And  by  that  sacred  dust,  and  the  silent  forms  of 
so  many  more  who  have  answered  the  last  roll,  I call  upon 
every  Son  of  a Confederate  veteran  to  rally  to  the  defense  of 
the  South  and  assert  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  her  cause 
was  just,  her  contention  right,  her  purpose  pure,  and  her  rec- 
ord the  noblest  heritage  of  her  succeeding  generations! 

"Just  say  to  Colonel  Johnstone  that  ‘I’m  with  him!’  ” 


THE  STATE  RIGHTS  RENAISSANCE. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  M.  D.  CARTER,  UPPERVILLE,  VA. 

The  following  excerpts  from  some  of  the  leading  journals  of 
the  country  on  the  State  Rights  movements  now  being  staged 
by  New  England  and  the  Middle  West  are  well  worth  our 
careful  consideration. 

“It  makes  a lot  of  difference  whose  ox  is  gored!  The 
Federalist  New  England  States  that,  in  the  War  of  1812,  re- 
garded the  government  at  Washington  as  a power  attempting 
to  interfere  with  their  rights,  half  a century  later  gave  thou- 
sands of  their  manhood  to  prove  with  blood  and  lives  that 
the  theory  of  State  rights  must  not  prevail.  The  Americans 
of  to-day,  and  they  are  not  a few,  who  would  have  the  central 
government  put  the  citizens  to  bed  at  night  and  brush  their 
hair  in  the  morning,  believing  apparently  that  coagulated 
mistakes  can  somehow  work  more  wonders  than  individual 
efforts,  will  save  their  time  and  help  the  country  if  they  grasp 
the  fact  that  the  world  has  moved  since  1861,  and  that  State 
rights  must  exist  so  long  as  there  is  a Constitution.” — The 
Boston  Transcript. 


As  the  Transcript  admits,  it  is  clearly  a case  of  “whose  ox  is 
gored.”  It  was  all  right  for  the  Federal  government  to  make 
Virginia  “District  No.  1,”  and  put  negroes  in  her  legislative 
halls,  but  when  the  Federal  government,  through  the  suffrage 
amendment,  makes  Massachusetts,  with  her  sixty  per  cent 
foreign-born  population,  virtually  a foreign  country,  that  is 
a different  proposition! 

The  News  and  Courier,  under  the  caption,  “A  New  England 
Confession,”  makes  the  following  editorial  comment  on  this 
extract  from  the  Transcript: 

“If  these  are  indeed  the  sentiments  of  Boston,  and  espe- 
cially of  Back  Bay,  then  truly  is  the  Transcript  right,  and  the 
world  ‘has  moved  since  1861.’  It  has  moved  too  late,  un- 
fortunately, to  help  some  of  us,  and  the  question  is  whether 
the  awakening  has  not  come  too  late  to  help  any  of  us.  The 
Transcript’ s Conviction  that  State  rights  are  invincible  and 
indestructible  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Down  this  way  we  are 
now  less  inclined  to  be  dogmatic  about  it  than  is  our  Boston 
contemporary.” 

“There  seems  to  be  ‘open  season’  in  Washington  for  consti- 
tutional amendment  hunting.  We  hear  there  were  more  than 
a score  of  resolutions  before  Congress  proposing  that  powers 
now  vested  in  the  States  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. From  many  quarters,  notably  from  New  England  and 
the  Middle  West,  come  protests  against  further  invasion  of 
State  rights.  A vigorous  campaign  is  being  waged  even  now 
to  block  this  insidious  drive  against  the  powers  of  the  States.” 
— The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

“The  Dyer  ant-lynching  bill  is  having  a rough  passage 
through  the  Senate,  if  it  is  voyaging  at  all.  It  seems  to  have 
struck  a snag  in  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  every  member  of  which,  but  one,  is  said  to  regard 
it  as  unconstitutional.  Senator  Ernst,  a member  of  this  com- 
mittee, opposes  it  because  of  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  No  man  is  a stronger  opponent  of 
lynching  human  beings  than  Mr.  Ernst,  but  he  is  even  a 
stronger  opponent  of  lynching  the  constitutional  government.” 
— The  Courier- Journal. 

“The  American  people  should  be  given  opportunity,  by 
submission  of  a constitutional  amendment,  Senator  Borah 
declared,  to  decide  whether  they  desire  to  ‘wipe 
out  State  lines,’  and  give  Congress  power  to  pass 
child-labor,  anti-lynching,  and  similar  laws  dealing 
with  State  affairs.  Year  after  year  Congress  is 
lashed  into  passing  laws  which  are  manifestly  un- 
constitutional, and  it  has  come  to  be  a settled  prin- 
ciple, apparently,  that  Congress  should  disregard  the 
Constitution  and  let  the  Supreme  Court  alone  pro- 
tect it. 

“To  my  mind  such  a rule  is  so  utterly  shameless, 
so  utterly  intolerable,  that  is  is  startling  it  should  be 
even  spasmodically  urged.” — The  Associated  Press. 

These  excerpts,  which  are  but  symptoms  of  the 
general  unrest  in  the  body  politic  to-day,  raise  two 
questions:  Was  the  decision  at  Appomattox  a vic- 

tory for  imperialism?  and,  Is  the  gospel  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  principles  of  Jefferson  against 
invasion  and  negation,  a dead  issue?  Is  the  “Lost 
Cause”  really  lost? 


LIBERTY  HALL. 


The  home  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  at  Crawfordville,  Ga.,  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Stephens  Monumental  Association,  which,  in  coSperation  with  the  Georgia  Division  U.  D.  C., 
will  establish  the  Stephens  Memorial  Institute  for  the  education  of  poor  boys  and  girls. 
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JA  CKSON’S  RELIGIO  US  VIE  WS. 

Interest  in  the  little  church  of  St.  John’s,  Episcopal,  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  where  a tablet  was  recently  unveiled  to 
commemorate  the  association  of  General  Lee  with  it  when 
stationed  at  that  fort,  is  all  the  greater  by  the  added  asso- 
ciation of  Stonewall  Jackson  as  a communicant  of  that  Church 
some  years  later.  In  writing  of  a visit  some  years  ago  to  the 
church,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Beale,  of  New  York  City  (formerly  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.),  referred  to  the  record  of  Jackson’s  bap- 
tism there,  which  induced  some  investigation  of  his  religious 
beliefs,  and  the  following  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Jackson’s  memoirs 
of  her  famous  husband.  It  seems  that  the  matter  of  religion 
first  engaged  his  thoughts  when  he  was  a soldier  in  Mexico, 
of  which  Mrs.  Jackson  says: 

“The  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment,  the  First  Artil- 
lery, was  Colonel  Francis  Taylor,  an  earnest  Christian,  who 
labored  much  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  soldiers.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  speak  to  Jackson  on  the  subject  of  personal 
religion,  with  whom  the  sense  of  duty  was  so  strong  that  once 
convinced  that  a thing  was  right,  and  that  he  ought  to  do  it, 
he  immediately  undertook  it;  and  so  he  resolved  to  study  the 
Bible  and  seek  all  the  light  within  his  reach.  At  that  time  he 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  creeds  and  no  special  preference 
for  any  denomination.  His  mother,  it  is  supposed,  had  been 
a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  but  after  his  separation 
from  her  at  an  early  age  it  is  not  likely  that  he  received  any 
religious  instruction.  One  statement  is  that  his  mother  had 
him  baptized  in  infancy  by  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Asa  Brooks;  but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  know  it  himself,  or  he  would  not  have  had  the  rite  admin- 
istered to  him  after  he  was  grown  to  manhood,  for  he  believed 
in  infant  baptism.  He  had  been  more  accustomed  to  the 
Episcopal  service  than  any  other,  as  the  chaplains  at  West 
Point  and  in  the  army  had  been  chiefly  of  that  denomination, 
and  his  friend,  Colonel  Taylor,  was  a devout  Episcopalian;  but 
he  determined  to  examine  all  the  religious  creeds  and  decide 
for  himself  which  came  nearest  to  his  ideas  of  the  Bible 
standard  of  faith  and  practice.  Being  then  in  the  midst  of 
educated  Roman  Catholics,  he  resolved  to  investigate  their 
system,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  with  whom  he  had  several  interviews. 
He  believed  him  to  be  a sincere  and  devout  man  and  was  im- 
pressed with  his  learning  and  affability;  but  the  venerable 
prelate  failed  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  his  tenets  of 
belief.  His  preference  for  a simpler  form  of  faith  and  worship 
led  him  to  wait  until  he  could  have  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing more  of  other  Churches. 

“The  United  States  troops  returned  from  Mexico  in  the 
summer  of  1848,  and  Major  Jackson’s  command  was  stationed 
for  two  years  at  Fort  Hamilton,  on  Long  Island.  Here  he  led 
a quiet,  uneventful  life,  forming  some  pleasant  friendships 
among  the  residents,  and  especially  with  the  ladies  of  the  garri- 
son. He  attended  with  more  diligence  than  ever  to  his  reli- 
gious duties,  but  acknowledged  that  he  went  through  his  Bible 
reading  and  prayers  with  no  feeling  stronger  than  having  per- 
formed a duty.  Colonel  Taylor  was  residing  near  him,  and 
their  intercourse  was  delightful  and  instructive  to  the  junior 
officer,  who  always  spoke  of  his  colonel  with  gratitude  and 
reverence.  The  chaplain  of  the  garrison  at  that  time  is  said 
to  have  been  a Rev.  Mr.  Parks,  to  whom  Major  Jackson  be- 
came much  attached,  and  at  whose  hands  it  has  been  reported 
that  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  That  he  had  such 
a friend  and  spiritual  adviser  is  doubtless  true,  but  that  he  was 
baptized  by  him  is  a mistake.  I visited  Fort  Hamilton  a few 
years  ago  and  sought  out  the  little  chapel  in  which  he  wor- 


shiped while  there  (St.  John’s  Episcopal)  and  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  the  wardens,  a friend  of  Major  Jackson,  examined  the 
records  of  the  Church,  where  appeared  the  following  entry: 

“‘On Sunday, 29th  day  of  April,  1849,  I baptized  Thomas 
Jefferson  Jackson,  major  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Sponsors, 
Colonels  Dimick  and  Taylor.  M.  Schofield.’ 

“The  minister  very  naturally  made  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing his  second  name  was  Jefferson,  instead  of  Jonathan, 
the  illustrious  President  of  that  name  having  had  so  many 
namesakes.  Upon  the  Church  records  it  was  also  interesting 
to  find  the  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Captain  Corps  Engineers, 
as  a vestryman  in  1842.  The  names  of  the  rectors  of  theparish 
up  to  that  time  were  given,  but  that  of  Mr.  Parks  does  not 
appear  among  them.  It  is  my  impression  that  Mr.  Parks  had 
charge  of  a Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  I have  heard 
Major  Jackson  speak  warmly  and  gratefully  of  a ministerial 
friend  in  that  city;  and  as  Mr.  Parks  was  an  alumnus  of  West 
Point,  this  is  most  probable. 

“Although  he  had  applied  for  an  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  his  mind  was  not  yet  made 
up  on  the  subject  of  Churches,  and  he  chose  to  wait  for  further 
opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  creeds.  But 
having  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  he 
wished  to  avow  his  faith  before  men,  and  became  a member  of 
that  ‘ holy  catholic  Church’  whose  creed  is  embraced  by  all 
evangelical  denominations  Baptism  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  gave  him  the  right  to  become  a communicant,  and 
with  this  privilege  he  was  content,  and  he  did  not  apply  for  the 
rite  of  confirmation.  . . . 

“ In  removing  to  Lexington,  he  found  there  a number  of 
Churches,  and  attended  one  and  another  to  see  which  he 
liked  best.  Up  to  this  time  he  knew  scarcely  anything  of 
Presbyterianism.  Here  he  found  that  Church  the  largest  and 
most  influential,  embracing  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
families,  although  the  professors  of  the  Institute  to  which  he 
belonged  were  mostly  Episcopalians.  The  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  William  S.  White,  was  a devout 
and  earnest  man  of  God,  whose  kindness  and  affability  made 
him  very  winning  to  the  young  and  to  strangers.  His  im- 
pressive and  persuasive  style  of  preaching  attracted  and  inter- 
ested the  new  professor,  who  soon  sought  his  acquaintance 
and  then  his  counsel  in  religious  matters.  The  simplicity  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  and  the  preaching  of  her 
well-educated  ministry  impressed  him  most  favorably,  and 
after  a careful  study  of  her  standards  of  faith  and  practice  he 
gave  his  preference  to  that  Church.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
became  a Presbyterian  by  marriage,  but  this  is  incorrect,  for 
he  had  made  his  choice  of  a Church  before  he  made  choice  of  a 
wife,  and  he  was  of  too  independent  and  inflexible  a nature  to 
be  influenced  even  by  a wife  in  so  important  a decision. 

“ In  his  frequent  interviews  with  Dr.  White,  the  latter  be- 
came more  and  more  interested  in  the  earnest,  candid  inquirer; 
and  although  some  of  his  theories  were  not  in  strict  accord  with 
Presbyterianism,  yet  his  pastor  was  so  impressed  with  the 
genuineness  of  his  faith  and  his  extreme  conscientiousness 
that  he  did  not  hestitate  to  receive  him  to  the  communion. 
He  made  a public  profession  of  his  faith  on  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  and  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  Church 
of  his  choice  with  the  lapse  of  time;  his  difficulties  of  doctrinal 
belief  all  vanished,  and  he  was  a most  loyal  and  devoted  mem- 
ber and  officer.  But  he  was  the  furthest  possible  remove  from 
being  a bigot.  His  views  of  each  denomination  had  been  ob- 
tained from  itself,  not  from  its  opponents.  Hence  he  could  see 
excellences  in  all.  Even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he 
had  a much  more  favorable  impression  than  most  Protestants, 
and  he  fraternized  with  all  evangelical  denominations.  Dur- 
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ing  a visit  to  New  York  City,  one  Sabbath  morning,  we 
chanced  to  find  ourselves  at  the  door  of  an  Episcopal  church 
at  the  hour  for  worship.  He  proposed  that  we  should  enter; 
and  as  it  was  a day  for  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  he 
remained  for  that  service,  of  which  he  partook,  in  themost'de- 
vout  manner.  It  was  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  solemnity 
that  he  walked  up  the  chancel  and  knelt  to  receive  the  ele- 
ments. In  his  Church  at  Lexington  it  has  been  said  that  he 
was  an  elder,  but  he  never  rose  higher  than  a deacon,  whose 
duties  are  purely  temporal,  to  collect  tha  alms  of  the  Church 
and  to  distribute  to  the  destitute.  These  humble  duties  Major 
Jackson  discharged  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  His  pastor  said 
he  was  the  best  deacon  in  the  Church.  With  a soldier’s  train- 
ing of  obedience  to  superior  command,  he  followed  out  the 
same  principle  in  his  Church  duties,  going  to  his  pastor,  as  his 
chief,  for  his  ‘orders,’  and  ‘reporting’  his  performance  of 
them  in  a military  way.  He  never  permitted  anything  to 
interfere  with  his  attendance  upon  the  monthly  meetings  of 
deacons;  and  to  a brother  deacon,  who  excused  his  absence 
by  pleading  that  he  had  not  the  time  to  attend,  he  said:  ‘ I do 
not  see  how,  at  that  hour,  we  can  possibly  lack  time  for  this 
meeting,  or  can  have  time  for  anything  else,  seeing  it  is  set 
apart  for  this  business.’ 

“Between  his  pastor  and  himself  existed  the  most  confiden- 
tial relations,  and  he  consulted  him  as  he  would  a father,  re- 
garding him  as  a man  of  great  worldly  wisdom  and  discretion 
as  well  as  a faithful  leader  of  his  flock.  He  always  acted  on  the 
principle  that  he  was  as  really  bound  to  ‘report’  the  condi- 
tion of  himself  and  family  to  his  pastor  as  the  latter  was  to  min- 
ister to  their  spiritual  wants. 

“Few  men  had  such  reverence  for  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  he  often  said  that,  had  his  education  fitted  him  for  it  and 
had  he  more  of  the  gift  of  speaking,  he  would  have  entered  the 
pulfc>it.  In  a letter  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Neale,  he  said:  ‘The  sub- 
ject of  becoming  a herald  of  the  cross  has  often  seriously 
engaged  my  attention,  and  I regard  it  as  the  most  noble  of 
all  professions.  It  was  the  profession  of  our  divine  Redeemer, 
and  I should  not  be  surprised  were  I to  die  upon  a foreign  field 
clad  in  ministerial  armor,  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Jesus. 
What  could  be  more  glorious?  But  my  conviction  is  that  I 
am  doing  good  here,  and  that  for  the  present  I am  where  God 
would  have  me  be.  Within  the  last  few  days  I have  felt  an 
unusual  religious  joy.  I do  rejoice  to  walk  in  the  love  of  God. 
My  Heavenly  Father  has  condescended  to  use  me  as  an  instru- 
ment in  getting  up  a large  Sabbath  school  for  the  negroes  here. 
He  has  greatly  blessed  it  and,  I trust,  all  who  are  connected 
with  it.’  So  scrupulous  was  he  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
that  he  would  not  neglect  even  the  smallest,  saying:  ‘One  in- 
stance would  be  a precedent  for  another,  and  thus  my  rules 
would  be  broken  down.’  After  his  conscience  decided  upon 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  his  resolution  and  independence 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  principles  with  a total  disregard 
of  the  opinions  of  the  world.  He  thought  it  was  a great  weak- 
ness in  others  to  care  what  impression  their  conduct  made 
upon  public  opinion,  if  their  consciences  were  only  clear.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  was  the  only  fear  he  knew.  After  he  became 
a Christian,  he  set  his  face  against  all  worldly  conformity, 
giving  up  dancing,  theater-going,  and  every  amusement  that 
had  a tendency  to  lead  his  thoughts  and  heart  away  from  holy 
things.  When  a question  was  raised  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
indulgences  that  many  consider  innocent,  he  would  say 
pleasantly:  ‘Well,  I know  it  is  not  wrong  not  to  do  it,  so  I’m 
going  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  ’ His  rule  was  never  to  make  any 
compromise  with  his  principles.  But  there  was  not  a particle 
of  asceticism  or  gloom  in  his  religion.  It  shed  perpetual  sun- 


shine upon  his  life,  and  his  cheerful  serenity  was  like  the  full- 
flowing  of  a placid  stream.  His  faith  and  trust  led  him  to  feel, 
that  nothing  could  happen  to  him  but  what  was  sent  in  wisdom 
and  love  by  his  Heavenly  Father.  One  of  his  favorite  texts  of 
Scripture  was:  ‘We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for 

good  to  them  that  love  God.’ 

“Soon  after  he  united  with  the  Church,  his  pastor,  in  a pub- 
lic discourse,  urged  his  flock  to  more  faithfulness  in  attending 
the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  and  enjoined  upon  the  Church 
officers  and  members  espeecially  their  duty  to  lead  in  prayer. 
Hearing  this,  Major  Jackson  called  to  inquire  if  he  was 
among  those  who  were  admonished  not  be  deterred  from  their 
duty  by  modesty  or  false  shame.  He  said  he  had  not  been 
used  to  public  speaking ; he  was  naturally  diffident,  and  feared 
an  effort  might  prove  anything  but  edifying  to  the  assembly; 
‘But,’  he  continued,  ‘you  are  my  pastor,  and  the  spiritual 
guide  of  the  Church;  and  if  you  think  it  my  duty,  then  I shall 
waive  my  reluctance  and  make  the  effort  to  lead  in  prayer, 
however  painful  itmay  be.’  Thus  authorized  to  call  upon  him 
if  he  thought  proper,  after  a time  the  pastor  did  so.  I"  re- 
sponding to  the  request,  his  embarrassment  was  so  great  thal 
the  service  was  almost  as  painful  to  the  audience  as  it  was  to 
himself.  The  call  was  not  repeated,  and  after  waiting  some 
weeks,  the  major  again  called  upon  Doctor  White  to  know  if 
he  had  refrained  from  a second  call  from  unwillingness  to  in- 
flict distress  upon  him  through  his  extreme  diffidence.  The 
good  pastor  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  did  shrink  from  re- 
quiring a duty  of  him  which  was  rendered  at  such  a sacrifice, 
lest  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  meeting  be  destroyed.  His 
reply  was:  ‘Yes,  but  my  comfort  or  discomfort  is  not  the 

question;  if  it  is  my  duty  to  lead  in  prayer,  then  I must  perse- 
vere in  it  until  I learn  to  do  it  aright;  and  I wish  you  to  dis- 
card all  consideration  for  my  feelings.’  The  next  time  he  was 
called  upon  he  succeeded  better  in  repressing  his  agitation, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  he  was  able  to  pour  out  his  heart 
before  God  with  as  much  freedom  in  the  public  meeting  as  at 
his  own  family  prayers. 

“A  congregational  meeting  of  the  Church  was  held  to 
determine  the  best  method  of  increasing  the  revenue 
of  the  Church.  After  several  speeches,  in  which  there 
was  a good  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion,  Major  Jackson 
rose  quietly  and  in  a short  but  stirring  address  recalled  the 
old  command,  not  ‘to  rob  God  in  tithes  and  offerings,’  em- 
phasizing the  point  that  if  they  did  their  duty  as  Church  mem- 
bers all  their  difficulties  would  come  to  an  end,  with  such 
earnest  persuasion  as  led  an  eminent  divine  who  was  present 
to  remark:  ‘Why  the  major  was  really  eloquent  to-day.’ 

“In  his  own  giving  for  religious  purposes,  he  adopted  the 
Hebrew  system  of  tithes,  contributing  every  year  one-tenth  of 
his  income  to  the  Church.  He  was  a liberal  giver  to  all  causes 
of  benevolence  and  public  enterprises,  and  during  the  war  he 
gave  bounteously  of  his  means  to  promote  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  soldiers. 

“ During  a summer  spent  in  the  little  village  of  Beverly,  W. 
Va.  (the  home  of  his  sister),  he  was  troubled  to  find  that  there 
was  but  little  religious  influence  in  the  place,  and  that  a num- 
ber of  the  friends  and  acquaintances  he  made  there  were  pro- 
fessed infidels.  So  great  was  his  desire  to  convince  them 
of  their  error  and  danger  that  he  prepared  and  delivered  a 
brief  course  of  lectures  upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
A military  man  was  not  often  seen  in  that  remote  region,  and 
this  led  him  to  hope  that  some  might  be  drawn  even  by  cu- 
riosity to  listen  to  something  from  him  more  favorably  than 
from  others,  though  i might  be  much  inferior.  He  did  suc- 
ceed in  attracting  crowds  of  hearers,  but  the  delivery,  he 
said,  was  one  of  the  greatest  trials  he  had  ever  had.” 
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OLD-TIME  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

BY  JAMES  H.  M’NEILLY,  D.D.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Inasmuch  as  the  life  of  any  generation  is  the  outcome  of  the 
life  of  the  generations  going  before,  I have  thought  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Veteran  to  learn 
from  an  observer  of  those  days  and  times  something  of  the  life 
and  personalities  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  political  parties. 
Let  me  say  that  these  are  the  recollections  of  a boy  not  having 
reached  his  majority. 

My  earlier  days  were  spent  in  a law  office.  My  father  was 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dickson  County,  yet  had  a large 
practice  outside  of  his  own  court.  He  had  me  trained  as  a 
copyist,  and  I was  taken  into  his  office  in  that  capacity  when  I 
was  eleven  years  old,  and  when  I was  thirteen  I was  sworn  in 
as  his  deputy.  Of  course,  the  lawyers  petted  me  a great  deal. 
Three  times  every  year  they  gathered  from  the  neighboring 
county  and  spent  the  week  in  trial  of  their  cases,  but,  when 
they  were  not  thus  engaged,  they  met  together  to  discuss  all 
kinds  of  profound  questions,  to  tell  the  accumulated  stories 
of  the  past  quarter,  and  to  engage  in  earnest  debate  on  politi- 
cal matters.  Our  office  was  the  gathering  place  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  socially  there  were  no  distinctions,  Whig  and  Demo- 
crat alike  being  entitled  to  express  their  opinions,  although  my 
father  was  a leading  Democrat  of  his  section.  There  one  met 
Hon.  Cave  Johnson  and  Hon.  Gustavus  A.  Henry,  the  eagle 
•orator  of  Tennessee;  Gov.  Aaron  V.  Brown  and  Gov.  Neil  S, 
Brown;  General  Trousdale  and  General  Campbell,  opposing 
candidates  for  Governor;  and  other  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  parties.  It  was  high  debate,  oftentimes,  and  there  was 
abundant  wit  and  laughter  over  their  jokes. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  think  that  the  people,  on  political 
questions,  were  far  less  intelligent  than  at  this  day,  and  that 
each  one  was  a Whig  or  Democrat  according  as  his  father  had 
been  such;  but  the  people,  as  a mass,  were  accustomed  to 
hearing  frequent  discussions  on  the  stump  between  the  party 
leaders,  and  two  or  three  times  in  each  year  there  were  anni- 
versary gatherings  to  celebrate  the  notable  events  in  our  his- 
tory and  the  principles  of  our  government,  all  of  which  were 
discussed  by  the  fireside  at  home  in  the  evening. 

In  those  days  public  opinion  was  very  largely  influenced  by 
editorial  writings,  and  each  writer  of  ability  became  a power 
in  his  party.  At  the  same  time,  each  editor  was  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  what  he  had  written  and  was  called 
upon  to  answer  for  it  in  physical  combat.  An  example  of 
this  was  the  encounter  between  Marlin  and  Zollicoffer, 
editors  of  opposing  journals.  But  there  were  examples  of 
high  courtesy  between  opposing  candidates  which  were  illus- 
trations of  the  noble  principles  by  which  they  were  moved. 
Let  me  recall  an  example  that  made  its  deep  impression  upon 
me  as  a boy.  It  was  fully  seventy  years  ago,  but  I think  my 
memory  is  correct. 

Felix  K.  Zollicoffer,  editor  of  the  Whig  paper,  had  been 
elected  to  Congress  from  our  district.  He  was  a man  of  the 
highest  principles,  honesty,  and  integrity,  and  marked  ability, 
whom  every  body  respected;  yet  he  was  not  gifted  as  a speaker; 
so  the  Democrats  nominated  against  him,  William  A.  Quarles, 
of  Clarksville,  a brilliant  orator.  The  candidates  met  and  ar- 
ranged their  canvas,  when,  after  two  or  three  speakings,  Mr. 
Zollicoffer’s  wife  died  very  suddenly.  At  once  his  opponent 
wrote  to  him  one  of  the  tenderest  letters  of  sympathy  I ever 
read,  proposing  at  once  to  end  any  public  canvas.  The  reply 
of  Mr.  Zollicoffer  was  equally  tender  and  beautiful,  .and  so 
this  event  stood  in  the  history  of  our  district  as  an  example  of 
honor  and  of  kindness,  beyond  the  mere  exigencies  of  public 
debate. 


These  things  made  the  deeper  impression  upon  me  because 
it  was  only  a few  years  until  the  War  between  the  States  called 
these  two  leaders  to  become  brigadier  generals  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  General  Zollicoffer  was  one  of  the  first  killed, 
while  General  Quarles,  under  whom  I served  as  a private  sol- 
dier, was  desperately  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Franklin  a few 
years  later.  During  the  war  their  commands  were  almost 
exterminated.  I well  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I 
received  Harry  Linden  Flash’s  poem  on  the  death  of  Zolli- 
coffer, and  I recall  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  every  surviving 
Confederate  veteran: 

“First  in  the  fight,  and  first  in  the  arms 
Of  the  white- winged  angels  of  glory. 

With  the  heart  of  the  South  at  the  feet  of  God, 

And  his  wounds  to  tell  the  story.  * 

For  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  hero  heart, 

On  the  spot  where  he  nobly  perished, 

Was  drunk  by  the  earth  as  a sacrament 
In  the  holy  cause  he  cherished. 

In  heaven  a home  with  the  brave  and  blest. 

And  for  his  soul’s  sustaining 
The  atoning  blood  of  his  Saviour  Christ, 

And  nothing  on  earth  remaining. 

But  a handful  of  dust  in  the  land  of  his  choice, 

A name  in  song  and  story, 

And  fame  to  shout  with  immortal  voice, 

‘ Dead  on  the  field  of  glory.  ’ ” 

The  names  of  these  two  gallant  spirits  will  survive  in  ages 
to  corne  as  a memorial  of  the  highest  sacrifice  that  patriotism 
can  offer  to  righteousness. 

I remember  very  distinctly  one  statement  made  by  Gen- 
eral Zollicoffer  to  my  father,  for  they  discussed  all  questions 
very  freely,  as  friend  with  friend.  The  Republican  party  had 
just  been  organized  as  a distinctive  party  to  overthrow  the 
South’s  idea  of  a government  of  States  under  a federated  con- 
stitution, the  Northern  idea  representing  one  great  centralized 
government  controlling  all  the  activities  of  the  States  and 
manipulated  to  advance  the  strictly  material  interests  of  the 
country  at  large;  prosperity  was  their  watchword.  Just  at 
that  time  three  members  of  the  “Black  Republican’’  party 
had  been  expelled  from  Congress  for  accepting  bribes;  two 
were  from  Ohio  and  one  from  New  York.  My  father  expressed 
sorrow  at  this  degeneracy  in  office  and  said  that,  however 
much  he  might  oppose  the  political  schemes  of  any  party,  he 
had  hoped  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be  above 
any  suspicion  of  graft  or  corruption.  Then  General  Zolli- 
coffer, with  great  earnestness,  remarked:  “ I feel  as  you  do,  but 
if  justice  were  done,  one-half  of  that  party  would  be  expelled, 
perhaps  not  for  direct  bribery;  but  in  every  necessary  appro- 
priation, when  you  get  to  the  basis  of  it,  you  will  find  the 
names  of  one  or  more  of  these  Congressmen  involved  in  a 
scheme  of  graft  for  their  personal  profit  or  the  unjust  ad- 
vantage of  their  section.”  Of  course,  we  never  believed  or 
charged  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  “ Black  Republican  ” party 
was  thus  corrupt;  but  we  do  charge  that  the  principle  of  cen- 
tralization which  this  party  strove  to  enforce  could  only  end 
in  corruption,  and  to-day  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  the  victim  of  just  such  corruption  in  all  parties, 
through  which  personal  character  is  debauched  and  rank  in- 
justice is  wrought  in  the  public  service. 
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JOHN  PELHA  M OF  ALABA  MA. 

(This  paper,  by  Mrs.  Emmie  Martin  Hunt,  of  Ozark,  Ala., 
won  the  Mary  Lou  Dancy  prize,  Alabama  State  Division, 
U.  D.  C.) 

Among  the  hills  of  Calhoun  County,  Ala.,  when  the  Indian 
war  whoop  had  scarce  ceased  reverberating,  there  was  born 
a boy  whose  name  will  ever  keep  its  place  in  Southern  history 
and  bring  a thrill  of  admiration  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  love 
to  read  of  youthful  daring. 

The  first  known  ancestor  of  John  Pelham  was  Peter  Pelham, 
an  engraver  of  Chicester,  England.  His  son,  Peter  Pelham, 
came  to  Boston  in  1726.  He,  too,  was  an  engraver  and  painter 
of  considerable  note.  Many  of  his  portraits  and  engravings 
are  still  treasured  in  New  England.  A third  Peter  Pelham, 
son  of  the  above,  removed  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  when  a very 
young  man.  He  became  one  of  the  best  known  musicians  of 
Colonial  Virginia.  His  son,  Charles  Pelham,  born  July,  1748, 
held  the  position  of  major  in  the  Continental  army  and  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  removed  to  Marysville,  Ky. 

Dr.  Atkinson  Pelham,  son  of  Major  Charles  Pelham,  was 
born  near  Marysville,  November  21,  1797.  He  graduated 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  married  Miss 
Martha  McGee,  of  Pearson  County,  N.  C.,  and  a few  years 
later  moved  to  Alexandria,  Calhoun  County,  Ala.  On  Sep- 
tember 14,  1838,  a son  was  born  to  them,  of  whose  heroism 
and  daring  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  historians  to  write,  of 
great  war  cheiftains  to  speak,  and  about  whom  this  narrative 
is  written. 

John  Pelham  spent  a very  happy  boyhood  around  the  old 
home  at  Alexandria.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  outdoor 
sports,  and  early  in  life  he  became  a superb  horseman.  In 
1856  he  was  appointed  cadet  at  West  Point  by  Congressman 
Sampson  W.  Harris.  He  became  a member  of  the  only  five- 
year  class  ever  organized  there,  which  accounts  for  his  pres- 
ence at  the  academy  in  1861.  He  was  assigned  to  Company 
D,  composed  chiefly  of  Southern  men. 

A member  of  Pelham’s  class,  Major  General  Ames,  who 
faced  Pelham’s  guns  at  Bull  Run,  also  in  McClellan’s  Penin- 
sular Campaign,  says  of  him:  “ He  was  a general  favorite  in  the 
corps  of  cadets,  and,  I think  I am  safe  in  saying,  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  our  class.  He  was  a gentleman  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  A discourteous  act  was  wholly  foreign  to 
his  nature.  His  kindly  heart,  sweet  voice,  and  genial  smile 
carried  sunshine  with  him  always.  What'  he  instinctively 
claimed  for  himself  he  graciously  conceded  to  others.  ” 

Colonel  Dupont,  also  of  the  Union  army,  says:  “John  Pel- 
ham, of  Alabama,  entered  the  Military  Academy  with  me. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  very  straight,  and  with  a remark- 
ably well-proportioned  figure.  His  complexion  was  not  very 
fair,  although  his  eyes  were  blue  and  his  hair  decidedly  blonde. 
Altogether  he  was  a very  handsome  youth,  with  attractive  man- 
ners, which  lent  an  additional  charm  to  his  open  and  engaging 
countenance.  Although  his  natural  abilities  were  good,  he 
could  not  be  called  clever  and  did  not  stand  very  high  in  his 
class,  my  recollection  being  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  par- 
ticularly to  his  studies.  He  was,  however,  a young  man  of 
high  tone  and  decided  character,  and  his  proficiency  in  mili- 
tary exercises  and  in  all  that  pertained  to  a soldier’s  life  made 
him  a cadet  noncommissioned  officer  and  a cadet  officer.” 

Pelham  passed  his  final  examinations  and  would  have  re- 
ceived his  commission  had  he  remained  at  the  Academy  a few 
days  longer.  But  the  Southern  sky  was  overcast  by  the  dark 
cloud  of  sectional  strife,  and  Alabama  called  her  sons  to  come 
to  her  defense.  Pelham  resigned  his  cadetship  and  started 
South.  At  New  Albany,  Ind.,  the  Federal  authorities  re- 


fused to  allow  him  to  proceed.  Disguising  himself  as  one  of 
General  Scott’s  couriers,  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  to 
Jeffersonville.  While  watching  his  chance  to  slip  across  the 
river,  he  became  acquainted  with  a pretty  Yankee  maid,  who 
at  once  fell  in  love  with  the  handsome  young  soldier.  Later 
he  gained  her  confidence  enough  to  disclose  his  identity  with- 
out fear  of  betrayal  and  told  her  of  his  intention  to  go  South. 
She  urged  him  to  stand  by  the  “old  flag,”  but,  seeing  her  en- 
treaties were  of  no  avail,  she  offered  to  ferry  him  across  the 
river.  The  following  day  they  took  a skiff  for  a pleasure  row 
on  the  Ohio,  but  he  never  returned.  They  landed  on  the  Ken- 
tucky side,  where  he  bade  her  farewell  and  immediately  made 
his  way  to  Montgomery,  where  he  reported  for  duty.  He  was 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  field  artillery  in  the  regular 
army  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  ordnance  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 
He  was  soon  transferred  to  Winchester,  where  he  was  assigned 
as  drillmaster  of  Alburtis’  Battery.  The  superb  courage  which 
he  displayed  at  Manassas  in  handling  these  guns  attracted  the 
attention  of  General  Stuart,  who  soon  afterwards  intrusted 
him  with  the  organization  of  six  pieces  of  horse  artillery. 
Some  of  these  men  were  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but 
most  of  them  were  from  Alabama.  This  six-gun  battery  was 
the  nucleus  around  which  gathered  that  brave  body  of  men 
known  as  Stuart’s  artillery. 

At  Williamsburg,  Pelham  had  his  first  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging the  men  of  his  new  command.  The  coolness  with  which 
he  directed  them  would  have  done  credit  to  a veteran. 

In  the  battles  that  followed  he  was  like  a meteor,  dazzling 
his  superior  officers  by  the  daring  of  his  onrushes,  never 
hesitating  until  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  At  Cold 
Harbor,  for  an  entire  day,  he  engaged  three  heavy  batteries 
with  a single  Napoleon  gun,  fighting  with  such  subborn  deter- 
mination that  General  Jackson  grasped  his  hand  and  thanked 
him  for  his  wonderful  service.  During  this  battle  Pelham  ad- 
vanced one  gun  one-third  mile,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  it 
was  the  only  gun  on  the  Confederate  left  firing.  Shortly  after 
this,  with  only  one  gun,  he  forced  a Federal  gunboat  to  retire 
from  the  “White  House.” 

At  Second  Manassas  he  again  received  the  thanks  of  old 
Stonewall.  Here  he  thrust  his  guns  almost  into  the  enemy’s 
columns  and  used  them  with  bloody  effect.  During  this 
fight  Jackson  said  to  Stuart:  “General,  if  you  have  another 
Pelham,  give  him  to  me.” 

The  battery  of  “Jeb”  Stuart’s  “boy  artillerist”  had  be- 
come famous.  At  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  almost  the  entire  artillery  in  the  left  field.  How 
well  he  deserved  the  confidence  placed  in  him  could  be  seen  by 
the  havoc  wrought  by  his  guns  that  day. 

Again,  at  Sheperdstown,  his  guns  could  be  heard  for  hours. 
He  accompanied  Stuart  on  that  bloody  march  from  Aldie  to 
Markham’s,  fighting  against  overwhelming  odds,  firing  until 
the  enemy  was  within  a few  paces  of  his  guns,  falling  back  a 
short  distance  to  take  up  the  fight  again.  On  this  march  he 
was  far  ahead,  with  only  one  gun,  when  Stuart  ordered  him 
to  retire.  He  begged  to  remain  a little  longer.  His  cannoneers 
ran  away  and  left  him.  He  loaded  the  piece  and  fired  almost 
into  the  face  of  the  enemy,  then,  mounting  one  of  the  lead 
horses,  began  to  gallop  away  with  the  cannon,  but  the  horse 
was  shot  from  under  him.  Quickly  cutting  the  traces,  he 
mounted  another,  which  was  also  immediately  shot  down,  and 
he  escaped  with  the  gun  only  after  the  third  horse  had  been 
shot  down  and  cut  from  the  traces. 

But  it  was  at  Fredericksburg  that  Pelham  showed  his  true 
greatness  and  utter  disregard  of  danger.  The  flower  of  the 
South’s  young  manhood  was  on  the  heights  that  day.  Jackson, 
Stuart,  and  Lee  rode  down  the  lines.  Stuart  called  to  Pelham 
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and  said  something.  Pelham,  turning,  galloped  to  his  guns. 
Immediately  he  dashed  down  the  heights,  followed  by  one  gun, 
never  halting  until  the  foot  of  the  heights  was  reached.  The 
mist  that  hung  over  the  fields  cleared  away,  and  the  Southern- 
ers saw,  sweeping  toward  them,  a long  compact  blue  line. 
Pelham  gave  the  order  to  fire.  The  shell  went  crashing 
through  the  charging  line  of  blue.  The  Federals  recoiled, 
then  with  a yell  pressed  toward  the  single  gun.  For  a moment 
there  was  a ghastly  hush,  then  from  across  the  Rappahannock 
came  boom  on  boom  and  huge  shells,  whirling  death  in  their 
arms.  Pelham  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  concentrated  fire 
of  half  a dozen  batteries.  Yet  his  gun  continued  to  roar  and 
carry  death  with  it.  No  other  gun  on  the  Confederate  side  had 
yet  opened,  but  the  Federals  were  unable  to  pass  that  single 
Napoleon.  Three  times  that  day  Pelham  drove  them  back. 
Although  he  could  not  be  seen  for  the  dense  cloud  of  shot  and 
shell,  he  'never  ceased  firing  until  his  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted and,  in  obedience  to  a peremptory  order,  he  retired. 
He  was  then  placed  in  command  of  the  entire  artillery  on  the 
right  flank,  and  throughout  the  day  repulsed  the  Federals 
with  fearful  slaughter.  Of  him  General  Lee  said:  “It  is 
glorious  to  see  such  courage  in  one  so  young.”  His  name  will 
ever  be  remembered  just  as  it  was  written  by  Robert  E.  Lee  in 
his  report  of  that  day’s  battle — “the  gallant  Pelham” — the 
only  name  below  the  rank  of  major  general  mentioned  in  the 
report. 

For  his  heroic  courage  Pelham  was  promoted  from  major 
of  horse  artillery  to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  his  commission 
only  awaited  confirmation  when  he  was  killed. 

On  the  night  of  March  17,  1863,  while  visiting  friends  in 
Culpepper  County,  he  heard  the  sound  of  guns  at  Kelley’s 
Ford.  He  hurried  to  the  scene.  His  command  had  not  ar- 
rived, but  he  galloped  up  to  a regiment  that  was  wavering  and 
shouted:  “Forward,  boys.  Forward  to  victoryand  glory!” 
Order  was  instantly  restored,  but  his  devotion  was  crowned 
with  a soldier’s  death.  A fragment  of  shell  penetrated  the 
brain  and  stilled  forever  the  sweet  and  winning  figure  of  the 
“boy  artilleryman.”  General  Stuart,  in  a telegram  announc- 
ing his  death,  said:  “The  noble,  the  chivalric,  the  gallant  Pel- 
ham is  no  more.  How  much  he  was  beloved,  appreciated,  and 
admired  let  the  tears  of  agony  we  here  shed  and  the  gloom  of 
mourning  throughout  my  command  bear  witness.  His  loss 
is  irreparable.”  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Capitol  at  Rich- 
mond and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  for  burial. 

General  Stuart,  in  a general  order  to  the  division,  said:  “ His 
eye  had  glanced  over  every  battle  field  of  this  army,  from  the 
first  Manassas  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  he  was,  with  a 
single  exception,  a brilliant  actor  in  all.  The  memory  of  the 
gallant  Pelham,  his  many  virtues,  his  noble  nature,  and  purity 
of  character  is  enshrined  as  a sacred  legacy  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  him.  His  record  has  been  bright  and  spotless;  his 
career  brilliant  and  successful.  He  fell — the  noblest  of  sacri- 
fices— on  the  altar  of  his  country,  to  whose  glorious  service  he 
had  dedicated  his  young  life  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.” 

By  order  of  General  Stuart,  the  horse  artillery  and  division 
staff  wore  military  badges  of  mourning  for  thirty  days  in  re- 
spect to  his  cherished  memory. 

A monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Jackson- 
ville, Ala.  His  photograph  and  his  commission  hang  in  the 
Confederate  Museum  at  Richmond. 

“His  deeds  upon  many  a bloody  field  will  live  in  history, 
story,  and  song.  His  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  who  followed  and  loved  the  Stars  and  Bars,  and 
his  fame  will  last  as  long  as  deeds  of  bravery  and  daring  are 
related.” 


CAPTURE  OF  WINCHESTER,  VA.,  AND  MILROY'S 
ARMY  IN  JUNE,  1863. 

BY  I.  G.  BRADWELL,  BRANTLEY,  ALA. 

This  town  seemed  to  have  been  a favorite  place  for  the 
two  armies  to  meet  and  fight,  from  the  number  of  engage- 
ments that  took  place  here  in  the  sixties.  It  occupies  a cen- 
tral position  in  the  northern  end  of  the  great  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  from  it  roads  radiate  in  every  direction — to  the 
fords  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  gaps  in  the  mountain  ranges,  to 
the  east  and  west.  The  great  Valley  pike  passes  through  it 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  situated  in  a fine  grain  country, 
which  helped  to  feed  both  armies  until  it  was  completely 
devastated  and  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword  in  the  fall  of  1864  by 
Sheridan  and  Custer.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  people  remained 
true  to  the  South  to  the  last.  After  Jackson  left  the  Valley 
in  June,  1862,  only  a small  cavalry  force  remained  there, 
and  the  Federal  General  Milroy  made  Winchester  his  head- 
quarters and  held  it  with  a force  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  infantry  and  cavalry.  They  had  little  trouble  to 
keep  in  check  the  few  Confederate  scouts  operating  there, 
and  a practical  period  of  peace  prevailed  for  twelve  months, 
until  “Old  Jube  Early”  broke  in  on  them  so  rudely  and  unex- 
pectedly in  June,  1863.  The  officers  and  men  had  sent 
north  for  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  and  were  boarding 
them  at  the  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
citizens  of  the  city. 

To  the  west  of  the  town  is  an  eminence  commanding  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  in  every  direction  except  on  the 
west,  where  there  were  some  good  positions  for  artillery. 
Milroy’s  main  fort  stood  on  this  hill.  To  protect  this  from 
any  attack  from  that  direction,  he  had  one  of  these  fortified 
also. 

He  had  every  reason  to  believe  himself  secure,  as  his  posi- 
tion was  well-nigh  impregnable.  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
fort  stood  a tall  flag  pole,  from  the  top  of  which  floated  in  the 
breeze  a United  States  flag  thirty  feet  long.  From  this  se- 
cure place  Milroy  exercised  his  authority  over  the  defenseless 
Southern  people  in  a manner  so  arbitrary  as  to  secure  for 
himself  the  ill  will  of  everybody.  But  now  the  moment  had 
arrived,  and  the  ax  was  about  to  fall  with  a mighty  stroke 
and  break  up  this  happy  state  of  affairs  with  General  Milroy 
and  his  army,  for  General  Lee  had  planned  to  invade  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Winchester  was  on  his  route.  This  place  must 
first  be  captured  and  the  way  made  clear  of  all  enemies  before 
the  grand  advance  could  be  made. 

After  the  Chancellorsville  battle,  our  (Gordon’s)  brigade 
made  camps  in  an  oak  grove  near  Hamilton’s  Crossing.  The 
situation  was  elevated,  and  we  could  see  the  enemy’s  couriers 
riding  to  and  fro  carrying  orders  and  the  men  drilling  near 
their  camps  every  day.  We  spent  the  rest  of  the  month  of 
May  in  these  camps,  having  an  easy  time.  Rations,  such  as 
they  were,  were  plentiful,  and  everything  was  made  ready 
for  the  march.  On  June  1,  we  made  great  heaps  of  logs  on 
the  side  of  our  camps  toward  the  enemy,  and  when  night 
came  we  set  fire  to  these  and  quietly  marched  away.  No 
doubt  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  these  brilliant  fires  on  the  hill  meant. 

We  traveled  only  at  night  for  some  time,  camping  only  a 
short  time  before  day,  lest  our  movements  should  be  observed 
by  the  enemy’s  scouts  and  signal  men.  When  we  had  been 
gone  several  days  and  were  entirely  out  of  sight,  we  made 
rapid  day  marches  by  the  way  of  Culpepper  Courthouse  and 
Front  Royal,  where  we  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  into  the 
Valley.  The  weather  was  hot  and  the  roads  dry  and  dusty. 
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This  dust,  worked  up  by  the  wagon  trains  and  artillery, 
settled  on  us  until  we  were  as  brown  as  the  dust  itself.  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  riding  along  by  us,  said  in  a loud  voice:  “ Boys, 
if  your  mothers  could  see  you  now,  they  wouldn’t  know 
you.”  Some  of  us  were  limping  along  on  blistered  feet,  and 
the  General  greatly  endeared  himself  to  us  by  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion.  Getting  down  from  his  horse,  he  mounted  a 
private  soldier  in  the  saddle,  while  he  fell  into  ranks  with  a 
gun  on  his  shoulder  and  trudged  along  with  us. 

We  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  late  in  the  after- 
noon and,  looking  down  to  our  left,  we  could  see  a black 
cloud  below  us,  the  flashing  lightning  in  it,  and  hear  the 
rolling  thunder,  while  it  was  hot  and  dusty  with  us.  When 
we  reached  the  plain  below  and  made  our  hasty  bivouac,  we 
found  the  ground  covered  with  pools  of  water.  Orders  came 
from  General  Early  to  cook  up  rations  for  the  next  day  and 
be  ready  to  move  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Long  before 
that  hour  we  were  on  our  way  to  Winchester,  for  everything 
depended  on  a rapid  march. 

During  these  days,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
Stuart,  with  his  cavalry,  was  so  entertaining  the  Federal 
cavalry  that  he  completely  screened  the  movements  of  our 
infantry  and  mystified  the  enemy  as  to  what  his  activities 
meant.  With  his  poorly  equipped  force  and  inferior  numbers, 
he  was  more  than  a match  for  the  enemy,  who  lacked  nothing 
in  this  respect,  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  some  of  the  greatest 
cavalry  battles  of  the  war.  Stuart  was  a great  leader  and 
fought  for  the  love  and  excitement  of  fighting.  His  men 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  great  commander  and  emulated  his 
example.  He  never  sent  his  men  into  danger,  but  was  always 
found  in  the  lead  and  in  the  thickest  of  the  fighting.  He  did 
not  seem  to  need  discipline  to  control  his  men,  for  all  fol- 
lowed him,  charmed  by  his  manner  and  ever  ready  to  do  his 
will. 

At  Front  Royal,  the  three  divisions  constituting  Ewell’s 
corps  took  different  roads.  While  Early’s  division  marched 
direct  to  Winchester,  Johnson’s  and  Rodes’s  divisions  took 
routes  leading  to  the  north  of  that  place  so  as  to  cut  Milroy 
off  from  any  means  of  escape  to  the  fords  of  the  Potomac. 
As  we  moved  forward  over  the  ground  made  memorable  by 
the  battles  fought  here  the  year  before,  the  old  veterans  who 
took  part  in  these  engagements  under  Stonewall  pointed  out 
to  us  the  place  where  he  struck  Banks  and  routed  his  army 
and  won  his  first  great  victory.  About  noon  our  line  was 
formed  for  battle  in  fields  and  forests,  for  Milroy  had  got- 
ten wind  of  our  approach  and  had  come  out  of  his  fortified 
position  at  Winchester  to  meet  us,  supposing  we  were  only 
a straggling  band  of  Confederates.  For  a short  time  the 
fighting  was  fast  and  furious,  but  the  enemy  could  not  stand 
against  charge  and  yelling,  and  they  broke  immediately  for 
the  cover  of  their  fortifications. 

In  this  engagement  we  lost  some  of  our  best  men  killed. 
We  pressed  the  enemy  back  to  the  city  and  hastened  to  in- 
vest it  on  all  sides;  but  this  necessitated  leaving  great  spaces 
in  the  line  unoccupied.  The  31st  Georgia  Regiment  occupied 
the  left  of  the  brigade  (Gordon’s),  and  its  left  rested  near 
the  Valley  pike,  south  of  the  town,  in  full  view  of  the  fort, 
while  the  other  regiments  were  strung  out  to  the  eastward. 
General  Hayes’s  Louisiana  brigade  extended  from  a point 
near  the  pike  westward.  Their  skirmishers  were  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us  up  the  road  toward  the  fort, 
while  we  had  none  out  in  our  front.  Ours  were  engaged  with 
those  of  the  enemy  in  another  direction,  where  they  were 
driving  them  from  one  block  to  another  toward  the  fort. 
Some  of  the  patriotic  women  of  th.e  place,  rejoicing  to  see  our 


troops,  lost  their  lives  in  bringing  food  and  drink  to  our  men. 
I suppose  they  were  inspired  by  their  eagerness  to  see,  after 
so  long  a time,  our  soldiers  whom  they  loved  so  well. 

And  now,  while  we  lay  here  in  the  open  field  under  the 
bursting  shells  from  the  fort,  we  saw  one  of  the  most  splendid 
spectacles  I have  ever  seen.  The  sally  port  toward  us  was 
open  and  out  of  it  rode  squadron  after  squadron  of  well- 
mounted  cavalry,  with  their  shining  swords  drawn  and  other 
equipment  reflecting  the  bright  sunshine.  They  formed  so  as 
to  occupy  the  entire  width  of  the  pike,  intending  to  cut  their 
way  out  by  a sudden  and  overwhelming  dash  through  our 
lines.  After  some  delay,  the  order  was  given  and  the  start 
made.  Here  they  came.  The  rattle  of  their  steel  scabbards, 
the  clanking  of  their  spurs,  and  the  noise  of  the  iron  shoes  of 
their  horses  as  they  struck  the  hard  surface  of  the  pike  were 
awe-inspiring,  but  doomed  to  result  in  an  ignominious  failure. 
In  their  headlong  drive  down  the  long  slope  they  came  in  range 
of  Hayes’s  Louisianians,  who  poured  into  their  ranks  a few 
well  directed  shots  that  emptied  a half  dozen  sdddles  and 
drove  the  rest  back  in  a disorganized  mass  into  the  fort.  We 
were  holding  our  guns  in  readiness  for  use  at  the  proper  time, 
but  were  disappointed  by  the  too  great  haste  of  our  brave 
Louisiana  comrades. 

At  nightfall  of  the  second  day  of  the  investment,  a detail 
was  called  for  to  approach  the  fort  and  dig  redoubts  under 
cover  of  darkness.  Among  those  sent  were  myself  and  a 
comrade  of  the  same  company.  Picks  and  shovels  were  fur- 
nished us  and  the  work  to  be  done  laid  off.  We  labored  at 
our  task  until  the  small  hours  of  the  night  and  had  just 
finished  it  and  thrown  ourselves  down  on  the  clover  to  snatch 
a few  short  moments  or  rest  and  sleep,  when  we  were  startled 
by  a great  rumbling  noise  like  the  sudden  moving  of  many 
trains.  The  sound  came  from  the  north  side  of  the  fort,  and 
some  one  suggested  that  the  enemy  had  rushed  out  of  their 
fortification  and  escaped.  This  proved  true  in  part,  for  they 
had  massed  all  their  forces  on  that  side  and  rushed  down  the 
hill  upon  our  drowsy  soldiers  so  unexpectedly  that  they  made 
no  resistance.  They  (the  enemy)  had  now  reached  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  Potomac,  confident  that  they  had  made 
their  escape,  only  to  be  disappointed  later  on.  All  the  army 
equipment,  consisting  of  wagon  trains,  artillery,  and  sutler 
wagons,  followed  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  But  they  had 
not  progressed  very  far  on  their  way  when  the  head  of  their 
column  came  in  contact  with  Rodes’s  and  Johnson’s  pickets, 
and  consternation  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  drivers  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  detached  their  teams  from  the 
wagons  in  hope  of  making  their  escape  on  horseback. 

Orders  came  to  us  that  we  might  cease  work  on  the  re- 
doubt and  return  to  our  command.  When  we  had  done  so, 
we  found  them  already  on  the  march  to  the  fort,  which  we 
approached  and  found  deserted.  As  we  entered  it,  General 
Gordon  came  galloping  in  from  somewhere  on  a large  black 
United  States  army  horse,  which  we  all  called  “Old  Milroy,” 
supposing  him  to  belong  to  the  commander  of  the  fort.  The 
General  rode  up  to  the  flag  pole  in  the  center  of  the  fort  and, 
hauling  down  the  colors,  detached  them  from  the  rope  and 
placed  one  end  of  them  on  his  saddle.  Remounting,  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  sailed  out  of  the  sally  port  ahead  of  us, 
while  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  floated  our  thirty  feet 
behind  on  the  morning  air.  We  followed  leisurely  the  course 
the  enemy  had  gone,  and  after  we  had  advanced  a few  miles 
from  the  city,  we  found  long  lines  of  wagon  and  artillery 
trains  standing  in  the  road.  To  the  east  of  the  road  was  a 
strip  of  woodland  and  beyond  this  a field  of  clover,  in  which 
hundreds  of  United  States  army  horses  and  mules  were  peace- 
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fully  grazing.  Our  column  halted  a while  at  the  baggage 
wagons,  and  the  1st  North  Carolina  regiment  of  infantry  rode 
up  to  us  mounted  on  captured  horses  and  mules  and  an- 
nounced that  they  had  served  in  the  infantry  heretofore, 
but  now  henceforth  would  serve  as  cavalry.  They  made  us 
jealous  of  their  good  luck,  but  our  envy  was  not  well  ground- 
ed, as  they  were  made  to  turn  over  their  mounts  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  quartermaster  of  the  army  and  resume  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  Jackson’s  “foot  cavalry.” 

In  the  grove  just  mentioned  an  unusual  s’ght  met  our  eyes. 
All  the  bright  colors  of  the  rainbow,  all  the  finery  displayed 
in  the  most  fashionable  shops  of  a city  seemed  assembled 
there  in  that  strip  of  woods.  What  could  it  mean?  In  a few 
minutes  they  started  toward  us,  two  and  two,  led  by  a gray- 
clad  soldier.  When  they  reached  us,  we  found  they  were  the 
wives  and  sweethearts  of  our  enemies,  who,  in  their  haste  to 
follow  the  army,  had  put  on  their  most  costly  attire  and 
mounted  the  army  wagons  and  horses  in  an  effort  to  escape. 
As  they  passed  us  all  were  in  tears  and  excited  our  sympathy 
by  their  hasty  inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of  Lieutenant 
or  Captain  or  Colonel  So  and  So.  Of  course,  we  could  give 
them  no  satisfactory  answers,  and  all  were  marched  back  to 
the  city  and  finally  sent  back  through  the  lines  to  their  friends 
in  the  North.  The  whole  army,  except  General  Milroy  and 
the  cavalry — about  fifteen  hundred  men— fell  into  our  hands. 
We  were  greatly  disappointed  in  not  getting  the  General,  as 
he  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  citizens  of  the  Valley  on  ac- 
count of  his  harsh  treatment  of  them  in  their  defenseless 
condition  under  him.  According  to  General  Lee’s  report, 
we  captured  four  thousand  prisoners  and  a corresponding 
number  of  small  arms;  twenty-eight  pieces  of  superior 
artillery;  about  three  hundred  army  wagons  and  many  horses, 
together  with  a quantity  of  ordnance,  commissary,  and 
quartermaster’s  stores. 

In  this  operation  the  enemy  was  expelled  from  the  Valley. 
This  must  have  wound  up  the  military  career  of  General 
Milroy,  for  we  never  heard  of  him  afterwards.  We  lost  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  valuable  men  of  our  brigade,  among 
them  the  gallant  Captain  Hawkins.  I have  never  seen  any 
account  of  the  part  taken  by  Rodes’s  Division  in  the  capture 
of  this  army,  and  only  a partial  account  of  Johnson’s  in  the 
Veteran  for  May,  1921,  by  T.  H.  Lauck,  Leander,  Tex.  He 
mentions  the  capture  of  one  thousand  prisoners  at  Stephen- 
son’s Depot.  Who  captured  the  balance?  In  the  Veteran 
for  February,  1921,  is  an  article  under  the  heading,  “Heroic 
Defense  of  a Bridge  at  Stephenson’s  Depot,  Va.  ” The  author 
does  not  mention  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  and  describes 
only  the  operation  at  the  bridge.  I should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  my  old  comrades  who  took  part  in  this  capture. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MALVERN  HILL. 

BY  CAPT.  G.  W.  B.  HALE,  ROCKY  MOUNT,  VA. 

(Edited  by  Maj.  John  D.  Daniel,  1905.) 

After  being  severely  worsted  and  repeatedly  repulsed  in  six 
days  of  bloody  engagements  in  his  efforts  to  occupy  Rich- 
mond, General  McClellan  sought,  as  a dernier  ressori,  a haven 
near  Harrison’s  Landing,  about  twelve  miles  below  Richmond. 
There,  under  protection  of  his  gunboats,  he  awaited  the  hither- 
to successful  and  buoyant  Confederate  forces.  The  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill  was  fought  on  July  1,  1862.  It  was  a bright,  hot 
day.  Gen.  J.  A.  Early,  to  whom  I was  attached  as  a staff 
officer,  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg.  With  one  arm  still  in  a sling,  he  re- 
ported for  duty  on  June  30  (against  the  advice  of  his  physician 


and  friends,  for  he  was  still  unable  to  handle  himself  well). 
He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General  Elzey’s  Brigade  of 
Ewell’s  Division  and  Jackson’s  command,  General  Elzey 
having  been  wounded  in  the  Frazier  Farm  battle  ere  the  fight 
commenced.  General  Early  and  staff,  with  Hon.  John  Goode, 
of  Bedford,  then  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  as 
volunteer  aid,  rode  down  the  Harrison  Landing  road  to  the 
head  of  Jackson’s  column  of  infantry  and  cavalry  (Second 
Virginia  Cavalry  in  front),  where  General  Jackson  was  found 
sitting  on  a rail  fence  beside  the  road.  There,  during  a short' 
halt  of  the  entire  column,  an  interview  occurred  between 
Generals  Jackson  and  Early.  While  thus  engaged,  a musket 
ball  was  fired  from  the  front,  striking  within  three  feet  of 
where  I stood,  holding  General  Early’s  horse.  “General 
Early,”  said  General  Jackson,  “get  to  your  brigade;  war  has 
again  commenced.” 

While  I was  lifting  Early  in  his  saddle,  he  being  scarcely 
able  to  mount  by  himself,  the  Hon.  John  Goode  was  holding 
the  reins  of  my  horse.  Early  started  off  in  a gallop  to  his 
brigade.  Just  as  I reached  my  saddle,  a round  shot  was  fired 
from  a battery  which  was  stationed  immediately  in  front  of 
our  halted  column.  The  battery  was  not  in  sight,  but  was  well 
trained,  for  the  ball  whizzed  over  our  heads,  and  over  the 
cavalry,  and  struck  the  column  of  infantry,  about  ten  files 
back,  and  literally  mowed  down  a living  swath  of  men, 
killing  and  wounding  some  ten  or  fifteen.  This  shot  was  al- 
most immediately  followed  by  a shell,  which  exploded  about 
ten  feet  to  my  left.  Goode  being  on  my  left,  a piece  of  shell 
struck  his  horse  and  caused  it  to  plunge  several  times  in  the 
air,  throwing  Goode  violently  to  the  ground.  Supposing  the 
shell  had  struck  him,  I hastily  inquired,  “Are  you  badly 
hurt?”  “ No,”  said  he,  “but  I am  injured  by  the  fall.  Catch 
my  horse.”  I soon  brought  the  horse  and  assisted  Mr.  Goode 
into  the  saddle.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  he  spent  the  day 
at  the  hospital. 

General  Early’s  brigade  was  stationed  to  the  rear  of  this 
scene,  on  the  right,  in  a body  of  small  timber. 

Thus  commenced  the  bloody  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  It  was 
about  10  A.M.  The  brigade  having  suffered  greatly  in  battle 
the  day  before,  it  was  on  this  occasion  held  in  reserve,  sub- 
jected, however,  to  effective  cannonading  during  its  tempo- 
rary inaction.  It  was  here  I witnessed  the  killing  of  young 
Field,  from  Culpepper,  by  concussion.  General  Early,  his 
staff,  and  several  field  officers  were  sitting  in  a group.  An 
18-inch  shell,  supposed  to  have  been  shot  from  the  gunboats, 
was  seen  speeding  its  way  in  line  direction.  It  struck  the 
ground  about  one  hundred  yards  in  front  and  ricocheted.  It 
tipped  a soldier  barely  a scratch,  but  he  fell  dead.  Continuing, 
it  passed  closely  by  Field.  Without  a quiver,  he  was  dead. 
There  was  not  a sign  that  he  was  touched.  The  shell  went 
into  the  ground  under  Col.  James  A.  Walker  (afterwards 
General  Walker),  elevating  him  a few  feet.  The  Colonel, 
excavated  the  shell,  which  did  not  explode.  It  was  hot.  He 
laid  it  carefully  down  and  changed  base — about  fifty  feet.  I 
was  within  about  three  feet  of  Field  when  he  was  killed. 

About  5 P.M.  we  received  orders  to  move  at  double-quick 
to  the  field  that  had  been  made  severely  bloody  by  the  re- 
peated assaults  of  General  Magruder’s  heroic  soldiers.  As 
we  neared  the  real  battle  field,  a mounted,  strapped  soldier 
came  charging  up  to  us  and  inquired  for  General  Early. 
“General  Early,”  said  he,  “General  Ewell  says  halt  your 
brigade  here.”  The  roaring  sound  of  cannon  was  immense. 
Shot,  shell,  and  musketry  were  cruelly  dealing  death  and 
wounds  in  our  ranks.  We  remained  there  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, when  General  Ewell  came  charging  up  and,  in  a heavily 
emphasized  voice,  demanded  why  the  halt.  “By  your 
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orders,”  exclaimed  Early.  ‘‘I  gave  no  such  orders!  For- 
ward!" 

The  command  moved  across  the  ravine,  but  deviated  too 
far  to  the  left  and,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  smoke,  marched 
right  into  the  Yankee  lines.  General  Walker  afterwards  told 
me  that  he  walked  up  to  a Yankee  colonel  and,  patting  him  on 
the  shoulder,  inquired,  “What  command  is  this?”  “Fifth 
Ohio,”  said  the  Yank.  Without  further  remarks,  Walker  re- 
traced his  men  a few  steps,  fronted,  and  gave  a destructive 
volley.  By  request,  I followed  General  Ewell  around  the  ra- 
vine to  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill,  where  we  expected  the 
brigade  to  emerge  into  the  road  leading  to  the  battle  field. 
The  brigade  not  appearing,  Ewell  dismounted  and  descended 
the  brushy,  piney  hill.  In  a few  moments  he  returned,  saying 
he  could  see  nothing  of  the  brigade.  About  this  time  Ma- 
gruder’s  assaulting  repulsed  columns  had  disintegrated  and 
were  passing  by  us  seeking  the  rear.  General  Ewell  directed 
me  to  rally  and  march  them  back  to  the  field.  Nearly  all  the 
officers  who  led  those  assaults  on  the  enemy  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  However,  the  privates  were  willing  to  return. 
A nucleus  was  soon  formed,  around  which  about  one  thousand 
soon  gathered,  formed  into  line,  and  marched  back  into  the  open 
field,  in  front  of  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  not  less  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  active  cannon. 
Upon  reaching  the  field  and  extending  the  line,  I was  directed 
by  Ewell  to  front  and  order  the  men  to  lie  down. 

The  enemy  was  not  aware  of  our  proximity,  as  the  dense 
smoke  obscured  us  from  view.  Their  shot  and  shell  flew  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  above  us,  really  making  the  distant  rear 
more  dangerous.  Our  losses  after  returning  to  the  field  were 
slight,  only  one  shell  bursting  near  by,  the  effect  of  which  I 
feel  to-day.  Exploding  three  feet  to  my  left,  the  concussion 
was  so  great  as  to  destroy  totally  the  hearing  of  my  left  ear. 
For  ten  minutes  a pinch  on  my  left  arm  could  not  be  felt. 
Here  on  that  horrible  battle  ground,  amid  the  dead,  the  dying, 
and  wounded,  we  remained  during  the  entire  night,  augmented 
by  the  Early  brigade,  which  had  gallantly  extricated  itself 
from  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  The  Federal  troops  ceased  firing 
about  11  p.m.,  limbered  up,  and  retired  under  protection  of 
their  gunboats. 

Thus  ended  the  seven  days’  battle.  Confederate  losses, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  20,614.  Malvern  Hill  is  an 
elevated  plateau,  about  two  miles  long,  running  east  and  west, 
in  front  of  which  is  an  opening  about  a half  mile  deep.  The 
chief  part  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  was  stationed  on  the  left  of 
their  line,  where  General  Magruder  made  his  bloody  and 
desperate  assaults.  It  was  naturally  a very  strong  position, 
owing  to  the  narrow  roads  leading  into  the  field,  encompassed, 
as  they  were,  by  thick  undergrowth  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
enemy’s  line  of  batteries.  Our  artillery  could  not  live  long 
enough  to  reach  the  field  and  unlimber,  hence  Magruder’s 
assaults  were  made  unsupported  by  artillery. 

Captain  Hale  adds  this  note:  “The  Confederate  army  was 
composed  of  men  united  in  behalf  of  the  sublimest  principles 
inherent  to  mankind.  Its  ranks  were  filled  with  refined  and 
educated  citizens  who,  stimulated  by  love  of  country  and  the 
standards  of  right,  risked  their  lives  and  property  heroically 
in  the  defense  of  all.  Though  in  their  sublime  efforts  they 
failed,  from  decimation  and  complete  exhaustion,  no  troops 
ever  eclipsed  them  in  wonderful  achievements.  They  de- 
serve the  highest  order  of  reverence.  In  behalf  of  those  who 
are  to-day  alive  and  in  need,  we  beg  all  who  are  able  to  do  all 
they  can  to  smooth  their  few  remaining  days.” 

9** 


IN  AND  A RO  UND  VICKSB  URG. 

BY  J.  D.  HARWELL,  PACHUTA,  MISS. 

In  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  Veteran,  Capt.  R. 
N.  Rea  gives  his  version  of  things  that  happened  in  and 
around  Vicksburg  before,  during,  and  after  the  siege;  some  of 
which  does  not  agree  with  my  recollection,  and  constrains  me 
to  give  mine  also,  especially  since  I have  noticed  a request  for 
veterans  to  write  their  reminiscences  of  things  and  events 
that  came  under  their  observation  during  the  Confederate 
war  ere  it  is  too  late. 

Our  brigade  was  composed  of  the  20th,  23rd,  30th,  31st 
and  46th  Alabama  Regiments,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen. 
E.  D.  Tracy.  We  were  ordered  from  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  in 
December,  1862,  to  Vicksburg,  but  were  halted  at  Meridian 
several  days  and  reached  Jackson  on  the  night  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  we  having  been  delayed  by  our  train 
stalling  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  between  Meridian  and 
Jackson,  and  the  boys  were  compelled  to  dismount  and  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheels  on  each  side,  pushing  it  through. 
When  we  arrived  in  Vicksburg,  we  were  issued  rations  and 
marched  at  once  to  the  battle  field,  six  miles  above  Vicksburg, 
where  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  had  slaughtered  the  Yanks  the  day  be- 
fore; and  it  was  a slaughter  indeed.  We  relieved  General 
Lee’s  troops  and  stayed  there  several  days,  and,  although  it 
was  January  then,  we  were  not  allowed  to  have  a fire  or  a 
light  at  night,  although  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  two  or  three 
days.  After  several  days  we  were  marched  back  to  the  four- 
mile  trestle  on  the  A.  & V.  R.  R.,  and  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. 

In  March  we  were  ordered  back  to  Chickasaw  Bayou  and 
camped  on  top  of  the  ridge  above  the  bayou.  While  there 
the  gunboat,  mentioned  by  Comrade  Rea  as  the  Osceola  ran 
the  gauntlet  at  night,  slipping  up  to  the  side  of  the  steamer 
Vicksburg  lying  at  the  wharf  and  endeavoring  to  set  fire  to 
her;  but  the  land  batteries  opened  so  fast  that  she  soon  ran 
to  the  main  current  and  went  on  down.  We  could  see  all  the 
fireworks  from  our  quarters,  and  General  Tracy  had  his 
brigade  ready  to  move  to  the  city  at  a moment’s  notice.  I 
never  knew  whether  that  gunboat  was  sunk  or  not. 

A few  days  later,  we  marched  just  below  the  city  and 
camped.  While  there  the  transport  Cincinnati  tried  to  run 
the  gauntlet  and  was  sunk  as  she  came  around  the  point  of 
the  Peninsula;  the  gunboat  Henry  Clay  got  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  Grant’s  Canal,  where  it  was  struck  by  a shell  from 
one  of  the  large  siege  pieces  located  on  top  of  the  ridge  almost 
opposite  the  canal  mouth,  which  caused  it  to  sink  almost  at 
the  mouth.  There  were  three  large  cannon — Lady  Florence, 
Long  Tom,  and  Whistling  Dick.  Our  headquarters  was  near, 
and  I ran  over  and  stood  between  the  guns  and  saw  the  whole 
show.  I think  this  happened  on  February  14,  before  we 
moved  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  above  Chickasaw  Bayou. 

The  last  of  April  we  were  ordered  to  Port  Gibson,  and  the 
next  morning  after  reaching  there,  May  1,  we  met  Grant’s 
army  and  fought  all  day.  General  Tracy  was  killed  there. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  our  camp  ground.  As  General 
Tracy’s  secretary,  I sought  and  found  him  near  a battery  and 
asked  what  I should  do  with  the  headquarters.  He  ordered 
me  to  have  everything  taken  to  Port  Gibson  in  the  ambu- 
lance and  to  send  it  back.  I did  so  and  later  learned  that  he 
was  killed  a few  minutes  after  I left  him;  his  body  was  taken 
to  Judge  Baldwin’s  house,  where  I was  with  my  office.  We 
left  him  there  and  retreated  up  the  river,  camping  about  seven 
miles  below  Vicksburg,  where  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  took  com- 
mand of  our  brigade.  Grant  moved  on  toward  Jackson,  and 
we  met  him  on  his  return  at  Baker’s  Creek,  or  Champion 
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Hill,  as  the  Yanks  called  it,  and  we  retreated  to  Vicksburg. 
By  May  18  Grant  had  us  cooped  up  in  Vicksburg,  and  on  the 
twenty-second  he  charged  us  all  around  the  line,  where  we 
captured  the  beautiful  flag  of  the  20th  Wisconsin  Regiment. 
Lieutenant  Martin,  General  Lee’s  aid,  mounted  the  parapet 
of  the  fort  and  drew  it  in,  while  Lieut.  Col.  E.  W.  Pettus 
(afterwards  General  Pettus)  drew  in  a United  States  battle 
flag,  and  Colonel  Waul,  of  Waul’s  Texas  Legion,  I think,  drew 
in  another  United  States  battle  flag,  the  three  flags  having 
been  planted  on  top  of  the  parapet  when  they  advanced,  and 
only  ones,  of  the  Yanks  reached  the  fort,  about  forty  in  all. 
We  killed  eight  or  ten  or  more  trying  to  recover  the  flags,  after 
they  found  they  were  alone.  Thirty,  including  a colonel,  were 
captured  in  the  ditch. 

There  seems  to  be  some  little  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
20th  Wisconsin  flag.  A letter  from  Mrs.  M.  H.  Houston,  of 
Meridian,  Miss.,  states  that  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  avers  that  there  was  no  such  flag.  I saw  it  planted 
on  the  parapet  and  shot  several  times  at  those  who  tried  to  re- 
cover it.  I saw  Lieutenant  Martin  draw  it  in,  and  being 
General  Lee’s  secretary,  I saw  it  at  headquarters  that  night. 
As  it  was  the  finest  flag  I ever  saw,  it  is  hard  to  forget  it. 
When  I had  but  little  work  to  do  in  the  office,  I would  go  up 
to  the  trenches  in  the  evenings  and  sharp  shoot,  letting  some 
of  the  boys  sleep,  and  I was  up  there  that  evening  for  that 
purpose.  I can’t  understand  why  there  is  no  record  of  it  in 
the  archives  of  the  State.  I know  we  slaughtered  a great 
many  of  the  regiment;  still  there  should  have  been  enough 
left  to  report  the  loss  of  the  flag.  I never  knew  what  became 
of  it,  but  supposed  Lieutenant  Martin  turned  it  over  to  Gen- 
eral Lee.  I wrote  last  year  in  regard  to  the  flag,  which  some 
comrade  said  had  been  torn  in  strips  and  worn  by  the  boys 
as  cravats. 

Capt.  R.  N.  Rea  says  Farragut  commanded  the  fleet  at 
Millican’s  Bend,  above  Vicksburg.  I think  he  is  mistaken,  for 
Farragut  came  up  from  New  Orleans  with  his  fleet,  was 
balked  at  Port  Hudson,  and  didn’t  get  to  Vicksburg  until 
about  the  end  of  the  siege.  The  mortars  across  the  peninsula 
shook  us  up  night  and  day.  There  was  also  a 200-pound  Parrott 
located  near  Grant’s  Canal,  and  a 64-pound  Dahlgren  across 
the  river  at  the  little  place  named  DeSoto,  I think,  also  a 
20-pound  Parrott  just  below  it  and  a 10-pound  Parrott  up 
near  the  point,  all  being  casemated  with  railroad  iron,  and 
they  played  on  us  continually.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  (Dr.)  John 
Butts,  lived  just  east  of  “Sky  Parlor,”  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
with  three  daughters  and  a niece,  Miss  Mary  Belle  William- 
son. I went  to  see  them  as  often  as  I could,  and  one  day  while 
there  after  dinner  I lay  down  on  a sofa  in  the  parlor;  the  cook 
was  washing  the  dishes  in  a room  on  the  back  porch,  and 
auntie  was  just  inside  the  door,  when  a 10-pound  Parrott 
shell  came  through  the  northwest  corner  of  the  front  room, 
passed  through  the  center  of  a large  mirror,  through  the  parti- 
tion, across  and  through  the  parition  of  the  next  room,  just 
missed  auntie,  went  through  the  ceiling  after  passing  her,  and 
dropped  between  ceiling  and  weatherboarding.  I ran  back  as 
quickly  as  I could  and  found  my  aunt  covered  with  dust  and 
smoke,  but  unhurt.  At  another  time,  General  Lee  and  Cap- 
tain Watts  (a  relative)  were  with  the  young  ladies  sitting  on 
the  front  porch,  when  a 200-pound  mortar  shell  fell,  just  miss- 
ing the  corner  of  the  porch  and  throwing  the  dirt  all  over 
them.  It  did  not  explode,  but  made  a hole  large  enough  to 
drop  a cart  in.  Had  it  exploded,  it  would  have  killed  them 
all.  One  day  I found  auntie  quite  sick  when  I got  there,  and 
she  requested  me  to  go  out  to  the  hospital  and  get  some  medi- 
cine for  her.  I rode  one  of  her  carriage  horses  out,  got  the 
medicine,  and  started  back.  All  the  people  living  near  the 


hills  had  caves  under  them,  and  when  the  ground  would  shake 
they  knew  a mortar  had  fired,  and  they  made  a rush  to  the 
caves.  I struck  a long  flat  of  sand  that  extended  to  the  hills  of 
the  city,  and  when  about  halfway  to  the  hills  I saw  the  peo- 
ple rushing  to  the  caves  and  knew  a mortar  had  fired;  so  I 
began  to  spur  the  horse  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could,  hoping  to  let 
the  shell  fall  behind  me.  All  at  once  my  horse  stopped  and 
threw  his  head  up.  Looking  up  myself,  I saw  the  shell,  a 
200-pounder,  coming  down  on  me,  and  it  exploded  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  high.  I could  not  get  that  horse  to  move. 
The  fragments  tore  up  the  road  all  around  me,  making  a noise 
like  a lot  of  wild  gobblers  flying,  but  we  were  not  touched. 

When  the  siege  ended  I got  permission  from  General  Lee 
to  remain,  as  I had  a sick  step-brother  whom  I wanted  to 
nurse  and  take  home,  which  I did;  and  I also  had  a sick  cousin. 
Miss  Bettie  Butts.  General  McPherson  was  in  command  of 
the  Yanks,  and  General  Lee  brought  him  to  my  aunt’s,  and 
he  proved  to  be  a friend  in  need,  for,  on  his  return,  he  sent  her 
medicine  and  fruits,  treating  her  as  kindly  as  if  a relative. 

When  my  step-brother  got  better,  he  wanted  some  wine,  so 
I went  to  see  Dr.  R.  H.  Whitfield,  surgeon  in  charge  of  the 
hospital  on  Washington  Street,  who  was  an 'old  friend  of 
mine.  He  gave  me  a bottle  of  wine  and  told  me  to  bring  broth- 
er John  to  the  hospital  next  day,  as  he  had  applied  for  a steam- 
er to  take  his  hospital,  etc.,  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans 
and  then  to  Mobile,  and  he  was  expecting  it  at  any  time.  The 
next  day  the  steamer  was  in,  and  brother  John  and  I got  home 
in  due  time. 

After  remaining  at  home  about  three  weeks,  with  hay  fever, 
I went  to  our  parole  camps  at  Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  on  October 
16  we  were  ordered  to  Chickamauga,  where  we  were  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 


ON  WHEELER'S  LAST  RAID  IN  MIDDLE 
TENNESSEE. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a letter  to  Posey  S.  Hamilton, 
of  Pleasant  Hill,  Ala.,  by  Gen.  Felix  H.  Robertson,  of 
Mexia,  Tex.,  in  which  he  says: 

“Your  most  agreeable  letter  of  June  11  recalled  memories 
that  have  long  been  dormant  in  my  mind.  The  following  is 
the  best  account  I can  give  of  that  episode  in  Wheeler’s  last 
raid  in  Middle  Tennessee  after  Sherman  began  his  march  to 
the  sea.  I have  often  thought  of  doing  this,  but  your  letter 
is  the  impelling  cause  to  that  action. 

“Wheeler  left  Social  Circle,  Ga.,  on  August  10,  1864,  and 
marched  first  to  Dalton  Ga.,  and  thence  up  the  railroad  to 
Strawberry  Plains.  Before  we  reached  that  place,  I was  de- 
tached from  Kelly’s  Division  and  ordered  to  report  with  the 
Confederate  brigade  to  General  Cerro  Gordo  Williams,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a demonstration  upon  the  Yankee  garri- 
son at  Strawberry  Plains.  I have  no  knowledge  of  what 
passed  between  General  Williams  and  General  Wheeler 
prior  to  the  time  I joined  General  Williams.  I remember 
that  we  passed  a time  after  we  arrived  at  Strawberry  Plains 
in  some  desultory  artillery  firing,  but  no  attack  in  force 
was  made  upon  the  garrison. 

“After  some  hours  there,  we  left  Strawberry  Plains  and 
marched  down  the  French  Broad  toward  Lenoir.  We  were 
overtaken,  near  night,  by  a terrific  rain,  which  stopped  our 
march,  and  we  bivouacked  for  the  night,  a thoroughly  drenched 
crowd.  The  next  morning  the  creeks  were  all  swollen  and, 
with  the  Kentucky  Brigade  in  advance,  we  turned  to  the 
right  and  went  up  the  mountain;  pursuing  the  same  general 
course,  we  marched  north  until  we  struck  the  head  of  Calf 
Killer  River,  thence  down  that  stream  to  Sparta,  and  thence 
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down  Caney  Fork  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  a crossing. 
Continuing,  we  finally  arrived  at  Lebanon;  thence  to 
Murfreesboro,  which  we  found  strongly  garrisoned. 

“Finding  the  garrison  too  strong  to  be  attacked  success- 
fully, we  were  forced  to  march  around  Murfreesboro*  seeking 
the  Triune  dirt  road,  over  which  General  Wheeler  had  passed 
some  two  days  before.  The  march  around  Murfreesboro 
consumed  the  better  part  of  the  night,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  Triune  dirt  road,  it  was  daylight  and  the  enemy’s 
garrison  came  out  from  the  town  and  followed  our  retreat 
persistently.  The  Confederate  Brigade  brought  up  the  rear, 
General  Williams,  of  the  Kentucky  Brigade,  marching  in  the 
front  undisturbed.  You  know  the  method  used  in  retreating 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  and  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
our  retreat  was  made  by  forming  a line  with  one-half  of  the 
brigade,  while  the  other  half  formed  a new  line  in  the  rear  of 
the  fighting  line. 

“While  in  this  position,  the  2nd  Kentucky  Yankee  Cavalry 
marched  around  our  fighting  line  and  intercepted  the  road 
upon  which  we  must  retreat  at  the  hill  of  which  you  speak. 
The  artillery  had  moved  back  to  take  position  for  a new  stand 
near  the  hill,  at  the  time  Lieutenant  Colonel  Seifert  and  his 
2nd  Kentucky  appeared  near  the  intersection  of  the  two 
roads,  and  was  in  that  position  at  the  time  the  cannon  fired. 
I saw,  and  Captain  Pue  saw,  that  the  enemy,  if  he  should 
charge,  would  have  destroyed  our  line;  and  Pue  fired  his 
cannon  without  running  up  the  elevating  screw.  Of  course, 
the  shot  went  wild,  but  it  was  most  effective  in  results.  The 
shell  cut  off  the  limb  from  a large  tree  and  that  limb  came 
down  with  a mighty  crash  just  abreast  of  the  front  of  the 
Yankee  column  and  startled  the  Yankee  troopers.  At  the 
same  time  I gathered  together  some  fifty  men,  mainly  of  the 
5th  Georgia,  under  Major  Davant,  and  dashed  into  the  head 
of  the  Yankee  column.  Making  use  of  our  revolvers,  we 
emptied  many  saddles  and  utterly  routed  the  attacking 
column.  That  gave  us  a breathing  spell  by  which  we  could 
withdraw  our  front  line  and  reform  a new  line,  which  was  not 
seriously  disturbed  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

“We  continued  our  march  to  Cornersville,  where  we 
bivouacked.  The  commander  of  our  division  there  received 
reports  from  the  scouts  that  a large  force  of  Yankee  cavalry 
was  between  us  and  General  Wheeler,  and  we  decided  to 
retrace  our  steps  to  Sparta  and  across  the  mountains  that 
way. 

“You  will  remember  the  march  that  followed.  Beginning 
about  two  o’clock,  we  marched  some  two  miles  and  a half 
in  the  direction  of  General  Wheeler;  then,  turning  square  to 
the  left,  marching  about  two  miles  and  a half  more,  and  then 
marching  square  to  our  left  again,  we  figured  that  by  the 
time  daylight  came  and  our  pursuit  was  begun  by  the  enemy, 
we  would  have  all  of  our  foes  behind  us;  and  if  we  could  cross 
the  main  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  at 
Bellbuckle,  we  would  be  almost  out  of  danger. 

“Inspection  of  the  Confederate  Brigade  the  night  before 
had  disclosed  that  we  were  but  imperfectly  supplied  with 
ammunition.  It  was  vitally  necessary  that  we  should  husband 
our  supplies  in  that  respect.  We  passed  through  Shelby- 
ville  and  rapidly  marched  to  McMinnville,  and  thence  to 
a crossing  on  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  thence 
up  to  Sparta.  The  next  morning  we  continued  our  march 
over  the  mountains,  passing  eighteen  miles  east  of  Knoxville 
and  thence  to  Nolichucky.  Thence  we  were  called  to  meet 
an  attack  upon  Saltville,  W.  Va.  After  arriving  at  Saltville, 
we  took  position  some  miles  north  of  the  town  and  skirmished 
with  the  Yankee  advance  until  they  drove  us  back  into  the 


town.  The  attack  culminated  in  a sharp  skirmish  in  the 
brush  near  the  town.  But  the  enemy,  finding  a much  more 
stubborn  resistance  than  they  expected,  retreated  in  the 
night.  The  Confederate  Brigade,  with  Colonel  Dibrell  and 
the  4th  Tennessee,  followed  to  Laurel  Gap,  where  we  were 
halted  to  let  the  Kentucky  Brigade  pass  to  the  front  in 
pursuit.  The  Confederate  Brigade  then  countermarched  to 
Saltville  and  began  a forced  march  by  a bridle  path,  seeking 
to  intercept  the  fleeing  enemy;  but  too  much  time  had  been 
lost,  and  our  effort  was  a failure.  So  our  fighting  and  hard 
marching  brought  us  no  glory. 

“Then,  under  orders  from  Wheeler,  Colonel  Dibrell  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bird  started,  under  my  command,  to 
rejoin  General  Wheeler  near  Atlanta.  In  obedience  to  that 
order,  I took  command  of  the  division  and  started  by  way  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  and  Athens,  Ga.,  to  report 
to  General  Wheeler.  This  trip  was  hard  on  the  men  and 
horses.  In  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  I turned  over  the  di- 
vision to  Gen.  R.  H.  Anderson  and  passed  on  to  report  in 
person  to  General  Wheeler. 

“There  are  many  amusing,  and  some  tragic,  instances  of 
our  march;  among  others,  the  spectacle  that  was  presented 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  McCaskill  the  morning  after  we  had 
captured  the  town  of  Dalton.  The  men  were  marching  along, 
feasting  on  stores  of  the  sanitary  commission  which  we  had 
captured,  and  which  were  greatly  enjoyed.  Colonel  Mc- 
Caskill, while  in  command  of  the  skirmish  line,  had  received 
a bullet  which  passed  entirely  through  his  uniform,  striking 
him  directly  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  As  soon  as  the 
Colonel  ascertained  that  the  bullet  had  not  entered  his  body, 
but  made  a large  black  spot,  he  refused  to  be  reported  as 
dead  and  appeared  mounted  in  a fancy  dressing  gown,  which 
some  man  had  captured,  hardly  covering  him,  leaving  an  open 
space  down  the  front  which  displayed  most  effectively  the 
scene  of  his  wound,  enjoying  the  hearty  congratulations  of  his 
comrades  over  the  happy  escape. 

“I  hope  you  did  not  need  any  of  the  four  hundred  pairs  of 
cotton  socks  which  I received  and  issued  to  the  barefooted 
men  in  our  brigade  as  some  protection  from  the  cold  in  the  con- 
tact of  their  naked  feet  with  their  stirrups.  We  slept  at  night 
on  half  of  our  saddle  blanket  and  covered  with  the  other 
half.  The  frost  frequently  awoke  us  from  our  slumbers  by 
pinching  our  toes.  In  the  high  altitude  of  the  mountains, 
we  could  not  sleep  all  of  the  night  without  building  fires  and 
warming  our  feet  and  hands,  when  our  slumbers  would  be 
again  resumed.  We  frequently  began  our  march  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  because  we  had  to  make  a certain 
distance,  and  were  usually  in  a great  hurry  to  get  to  our  com- 
mand because  we  knew  that  we  were  greatly  needed.  The 
march  led  us  through  a beautiful  mountain  country  and  was 
full  of  valuable  experiences  for  us  all.  I especially  recall 
with  pleasure  great  services  rendered  to  the  command  on  that 
march  by  a young  man  belonging  to  the  5th  Georgia  Regiment. 
He  was  always  able  to  awake  us  within  five  minutes  of  any 
time  set  for  our  departure.  As  we  neared  the  point  where  we 
touched  our  Southern  railroad  system,  we  endeavored  to 
furlough  all  the  men  who  had  a prospect  to  remount  them- 
selves at  home.  As  a working  member  of  the  adjutant 
general’s  force,  he  was  occupied  early  and  late  in  preparing 
those  soldiers  of  the  command  whom  we  had  decided  to 
furlough  with  the  proper  credentials.  He  was  a most  brave 
soldier  and  an  earnest  worker  in  our  cause. 

“This  is  intended  as  a message  to  each  of  the  survivors 
of  that  noble  band,  and  to  give  to  each  and  all  my  affectionate 
regards,  together  with  my  thanks  for  their  patient  endurance 
and  the  kindly  regard  with  which  they  treated  me.” 
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LITTLE  0 IRISH. 

BY  CHARLES  FENNELL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Somehow  or  other  Father  Ryan,  the  poet-priest,  heard  that 
our  command  had  adopted  an  Irish  child  of  unknown  parent- 
age, and  he  came  in  haste  to  learn  what  he  could  of  Little 
Oirish.  When  he  had  talked  a long  time  with  the  boy,  he 
called  Lanigan  to  one  side. 

“’Tis  a pity,”  Father  Ryan  told  Lanigan,  “for  such  a fine 
lad  to  be  so  completely  neglected.  It  is  evident  that  his 
people  were  of  the  Church,  but  he  doesn’t  even  know  how  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.” 

“ Hivins,  phwat  a pity,”  mourned  Lanigan,  who  remembered 
this  feature  alone  of  his  own  training  in  the  Church. 

“As  you  are  the  only  Catholic  in  the  command,”  continued 
the  priest,  “you  must  take  him  in  hand  and  instruct  him  in 
the  rudiments  of  religion.” 

“But,  Father,  Oi’m  none  too  well  versed,  meself,  in  ray- 
ligion,”  protested  Lanigan,  who  was  sweating  uncomfortably, 
but  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  true  extent  of  his  ignorance. 
“Don’t  ye  think  some  wan  ilse — ” 

“You  love  the  boy,  don’t  you?”  asked  the  priest  sharply. 

“Loike  a son,”  answered  the  Irishman  proudly. 

“ Then  care  for  him  like  a son.  One  cannot  be  particular  in 
a time  like  this,  but  must  make  the  best  of  occasions,” 
Father  Ryan  told  him.  “You  must  teach  him  to  say  his 
prayers  and  to  adopt  Christian  ways  at  once.  The  salvation 
of  his  soul  may  depend  on  you.” 

“Whin  shall  Oi  begin?”  asked  Lanigan. 

“This  very  night,”  answered  the  priest.  “The  battle  will 
be  renewed  in  the  morning.  He  may  be  killed  to-morrow; 
who  can  tell?  You  must  see  that  he  is  prepared.” 

“Yis,  sor,”  agreed  Lanigan;  “oi’ll  do  me  bist,  sor.” 

When  Father  Ryan  left,  Lanigan  puzzled  sorely  for  some 
time  over  the  course  he  should  pursue. 

“Oi  wisht  to  the  divil  Oi  had  raymimbered  the  prayers  me 
mither  taught  me  whin  Oi  was  young,”  he  confided  to  me  in 
his  big,  simple  way.  “Av  course  ’twould  niver  hov  done  for 
the  priest  to  know  of  me  ignorance  of  spiritooal  matthers, 
him  being  so  foine  a mon,  too.  Oi’ll  hov  to  get  Cunny  to 
tache  me  a prayer.  ’Tis  thrue  he’s  a Mithodist,  which  is 
litthle  betther  than  a haythen,  an’  Cunny  isn’t  aven  a good 
Mithodist;  but  he’s  the  divil  for  wisdom,  an’  knows  ivery- 
thing  about  rayligion,  though  he  doesn’t  belave  in  it  much, 
maybe.  Oi’ll  learn  wan  of  his  Mithodist  prayers  anyway. 
Oi  ’spose  most  anny  sort  will  do  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  in  a 
toime  loike  this.  It’s  phwat’s  in  the  heart  counts  anyway.” 

So  he  went  to  Cunny  with  his  troubles.  Cunny  was  all 
sympathy,  and  soon  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of 
worship  by  teaching  him  a simple,  child’s  prayer.  Lanigan 
was  immensely  impressed  with  it,  mainly  because  it  was  easy 
to  learn.  After  committing  it  to  memory,  he  took  Little 
Oirish  apart  from  the  rest  of  us,  though  we  coul  i hear  every 
word  that  passed  between  them.  Old  Frank  rose  from  his 
place  by  the  lad  and  followed  them,  taking  up  a new  station 
at  a respectful  distance  from  the  pair. 

“Oirish,  lad,”  said  Lanigan,  tenderly,  “Oi  want  ye  to  say 
your  prayers.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  opened  wide,  and  he  laughed  gleefully. 

“You  must  be  poking  fun  at  me,”  he  declared. 

Lanigan  grasped  him  firmly  by  the  collar  and  shook  him 
roughly. 

“ ’Tis  nothing  to  laugh  at,  bhoy,”  he  declared  soberly;  “it’s 
phwat  your  poor,  dear  mither  would  hov  taught  ye,  if  she 
had  lived.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  say,”  wailed  Little  Oirish,  who  was 


terribly  taken  back  by  the  rough  treatment  he  had  just 
received  from  Lanigan. 

“Niver  moind  thot  ind  of  it,"  Lanigan  told  him;  “Oi’ll 
tache  ye  phwat  to  say.  Do  iverything  justh  as  ye  see  me  do 
it.  Now  thin.” 

Kneeling  on  the  ground  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  prayer 
which  the  boy  imitated,  Lanigan,  in  that  soft,  rich  brogue  of 
his,  crooned  the  prayer  as  gently  as  any  mother  ever  did  to 
her  little  one  in  the  nursery  at  home: 

“ Naow  Oi  la-ay  me  daown  to  shlape, 

Oi  pra-ay  the  Lorrd  me  sowl  to  kape.” 

Pressing  the  boy’s  arm,  he  added:  “Say  ut.” 

As  Little  Oirish  began,  a wisp  of  his  hair  blew  down  over 
his  forehead  and  a rougish  twinkle  shone  in  his  eyes,  giving 
him  the  air  of  a Puck  rather  than  a devotee.  His  childish 
voice  rose  in  a quiver  of  mischieveous  mimicry. 

“Naow  Oi  la-ay  me  down  to  shlape, 

Oi  pra-ay  the  Lorrd  me  sowl  to  kape.” 

It  was  simply  perfect,  brogue  and  all.  In  a jiffy  Lanigan 
jerked  him  from  a kneeling  position.  My!  but  that  Irishman 
was  angry. 

“Take  thot,  for  yer  irriverence,”  he  panted,  “taking  the 
na-ame  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  like  a common  haythen.” 

As  the  lad  cried  out  in  pain  at  this  unexpected  roughness, 
the  big  pointer  rose  from  the  ground  where  he  had  lain 
watching  the  pair  and  sprang  without  a sound  for  Lanigan’s 
throat. 

“Away,  ye  brute,”  yelled  the  Irishman,  as  he  warded  him 
off  with  his  arm. 

Old  Frank  continued  to  growl  and  menace  him  until  Little 
Oirish  took  a hand  in  the  matter. 

“Hyuh,  Frank,  come  on,  old  boy,”  he  called,  and  the 
pointer  quit  growling  and  walked  over  to  him. 

“ Dhom,”  muttered  Lanigan,  who  was  still  laboring  from  the 
amazement  caused  by  the  attack,  “he  laped  roight  at  me 
throat;  for  what,  I wondher.” 

“Because  you  were  beating  me,”  Little  Oirish  promptly 
pointed  out,  “this  dog  won’t  stand  to  see  anybody  beat  me.” 
“Rats!”  replied  Lanigan,  waving  the  suggestion  away 
with  his  hand.  “Oi  wondher,  now,  if  ’twas  the  raysult  of 
thrying  to  tache  ye  thot  Mithodist  prayer?” 

“That  might  be,”  replied  Oirish,  “it  never  sounded  like 
praying  to  me  from  the  start.” 

“It  didn’t,  eh?”  inquired  Lanigan.  “And  phwat  might  ye 
know  about  praying,  anny  way?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Thin  ye  shall  learn,  Mithodist  or  no  Mithodist.  On  yer 
knees  wid  ye  now,  and  none  of  your  foolishness  again,  mind 
ye.” 

They  prayed  together  for  an  hour,  the  fires  of  two  armies 
burning  round  them  through  the  darkness.  Old  Frank  lay, 
his  head  upon  his  paws,  watching  them.  After  praying,  they 
lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  the  bugles  sounded  and 
we  began  rolling  out  of  our  blankets.  Lanigan  and  Oirish 
were  up  with  the  rest  of  us.  We  came  to  grips  with  the  enemy 
as  soon  as  we  could  get  to  them,  and  in  less  than  no  time  there 
was  a turmoil  of  small  collisions  and  bloody  hand-to-hand 
fights.  That’s  where  the  death  rate  jumps,  sonny.  Well, 
in  the  midst  of  a desperate  ruction  which  took  place  on  the 
crest  of  a steep  incline  was  Lanigan  fighting  with  clubbed 
gun  in  a mass  of  swearing  troopers.  He  hit  at  one  of  these 
fellows,  but  the  fellow  ducked  and  clinched.  As  Lanigan 
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fought  with  him,  he  saw  another  of  the  enemy  trying  to 
shoot  him.  He  was  maneuvering  around  so  as  to  pot  Lanigan 
without  hitting  his  own  man. 

“Dhom,”  Lanigan  told  me  afterwards,  “but  Oi  was  callin’ 
on  all  the  saints  in  the  calednar  to  stroike  thot  murdhering 
brute.” 

As  he  struggled  to  keep  his  antagonist  between  himself  and 
the  man  with  the  gun,  he  saw  a diminutive  figure  rush  up 
with  a musket  almost  as  large  as  he  who  carried  it,  and 
deliberately  aim  at  the  man  with  the  gun.  As  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  the  recoil  from  the  gun  knocked  him  over.  Before 
he  could  regain  a sitting  posture,  Lanigan  had  disposed  of  his 
remaining  opponent  and  was  bending  over  him. 

“Oirish,”  he  cried  tenderly,  “did  ut  hurt  ye,  lad?” 

“No,”  maintained  Oirish,  stoutly,  “it  wasn’t  the  gun  that 
did  it.  The  ground  was  slippery  and  I fell.  Did  I kill  him?” 

“ No,  sonny,  but  ye  hurt  him  and  he  took  to  his  heels,” 
replied  Lanigan,  for  you  see  he  didn’t  want  the  lad  to 
remember  that  dead  man  with  the  ghastly  hole  in  his  head. 

“Well,”  gloated  Oirish,  “I  got  my  gun,  all  right,  and  if  I 
get  a chance,  I’ll  bag  a few  more  of  ’em  before  night.” 

“There’ll  be  plinty  of  chances,”  advised  Lanigan.  “Bring 
me  a cartridge  and  Oi’ll  show  ye  how  to  shoot  so  the  gun 
won’t  bowl  ye  over.” 

The  little  imp  became  highly  indignant  at  this. 

“Huh!  Don’t  you  think  I know  how  to  shoot?”  he 
demanded. 

" In  soom  rayspects,  yis,”  agreed  Lanigan,  remembering  the 
dead  man  with  the  ghastly  hole  in  his  head,  "but  in  ither 
rayspects,  no.  Ye  can  aim  well  enough,  but  ye  do  not  hould 
the  gun  tight  enough  ag’inst  your  shouldher.  Hould  the  butt 
tight  against  your  shoulder  and  she  won’t  bowl  ye  over  whin 
she  kicks.” 

Oirish  affected  to  receive  this  advice  with  disdain,  but 
Lanigan  noticed  that  the  next  time  he  aimed  the  piece  he 
held  the  butt  tightly  against  his  shoulder.  The  recoil  never 
affected  him. 

“What  did  I tell  you?”  he  exclaimed,  “I  believe  I got  my 
man,  too.” 

“It  was  a very  good  shot,  me  bhoy,”  agreed  Lanigan,  “but 
no  good  souldher  iver  says  thot  he  shot  a mon.” 

“But  I am  not  a soldier,”  argued  Oirish,  “until  I get  my 
uniform.” 

“You’re  learning  to  be  one  pretty  rapid.  Ye  saved  my 
loife  loike  a thrue  souldher;  but  ye  must  run  along  now  loike 
a good  bhoy,  and  get  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  your  legs  will 
carry  ye,  for  there  is  going  to  be  more  foighting  and  ye  moight 
get  hurt.” 

This  mention  of  the  rear  made  Little  Oirish  straighten  up 
like  a drum  major. 

“I’ll  stay  with  the  company,”  he  announced  with  dignity. 
“Damn  the  rear,  anyhow.” 

So  they  stayed  together  through  the  whole  fight.  As  we 
withdrew,  after  learning  of  the  enemy’s  heavy  reenforcements, 
Lanigan,  true  to  his  word,  procured  a unifrom  and  accouter- 
ments for  Little  Oirish  by  removing  a coat  and  cap,  together 
with  knapsack  and  canteen,  from  the  body  of  a diminutive 
Confederate  soldier.  Lanigan  would  not  have  done  this  for 
anyone  on  earth  but  the  boy,  and  he  excused  his  act  by  saying: 
“The  pore  dead  mon  would  be  glad  to  let  the  bhoy  hovthim 
if  he  were  only  aloive  to  spake  his  sentiments,  so  Oi’ll  justh 
take  thim  to  aise  his  moind.  The  lad  nades  a uniform  badly. 
He’s  a rale  souldher  and  it’s  a shame  for  him  to  hov  to  thramp 
around  the  country  looking  loike  a scarecrow.”  So  he  took 
the  coat  from  the  dead  man  and  gave  it  to  the  live  boy. 


The  coat  was  many  sizes  too  large,  but  Oirish  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  it  and  walked  with  an  air  of  distinction  that 
was  the  pride  of  the  army.  His  musket  was  taller  than  him- 
self, and,  together  with  his  canteen,  knapsack,  and  blanket- 
roll,  nearly  smothered  him  from  sight.  However,  when  we- 
carried  our  blankets,  he  carried  his;  and  no  amount  of 
persuasion  would  induce  him  to  permit  anyone  to  shoulder 
his  burden  for  him. 

“A  soldier  must  tote  his  own  load,”  he  would  say,  repeat- 
ing a favorite  maxim  of  the  army. 

He  learned  to  march  mile  after  mile  with  the  best  of  them. 
So  popular  did  he  become  that  Colonel  McDowell  always 
placed  Company  F at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  Oirish 
marching  proudly  at  its  head  with  Old  Frank  at  his  side,  and 
Lanigan  in  the  first  set  of  fours.  When  we  passed  through 
villages  and  the  people  thronged  the  streets  to  watch  us  pass, 
Oirish  would  stick  out  his  chest,  scowl  fiercely,  and  march  by 
with  head  erect  and  eyes  straight  ahead  as  though  he  cared 
naught  for  the  crowd;  but. he  was  secretly  delighted  at  their 
wondering  comments.  The  women  smiled  at  him  pityingly 
and  said  it  was  a shame  for  a child  like  him  to  be  in  the  army, 
while  the  small  boys  gazed  at  his  stern  visage  and  warlike 
accouterments  in  awe  and  envy.  But  everbody  cheered  him, 
for  he  seemed,  somehow,  to  personify  the  bravery  and  military 
glory  of  the  South.  The  glamor  of  a chivalry  that  was  his 
birthright  irradiated  from  his  tiny  body,  and,  despite  his 
oddly  diminutive  form,  he  did  not  appear  at  all  out  of  place 
among  those  seasoned  and  veteran  soldiers. 

One  day,  as  we  marched,  General  Breckinridge  rode  by, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  men,  and,  recognizing  Oirish  drew  rein. 

■ “Well,  my  brave  man,  do  you  still  want  your  gun?”  he 
asked. 

“It  isn’t  my  gun,  sir,”  promptly  replied  Oirish. 

“And  why  not?”  quizzed  the  General.  “You  captured  it 
didn’t  you?” 

“O,  yes,  I captured  it  all  right,”  admitted  Oirish,  “but 
you  see  I belong  to  the  army  and  whatever  I capture  belongs  to 
the  army,  too,  and  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  General.” 

“And  where  did  you  learn  all  this?” 

“From  Mister  Lanigan.” 

As  the  General  galloped  on,  Oirish  heard  a harsh  voice  up- 
braiding him  from  the  rear:  “Ye’ve  gone  and  done  it,  again; 
can’t  ye  iver  learn  to  act  loike  a souldher?” 

“What  have  I done  now?”  asked  Oirish  in  dismay. 

“Ye  called  me  Misther  Lanigan.” 

“And  what  should  I have  said.” 

“Ye  should  hov  said  ‘Private  Lanigan.’  Niver  call  a mon 
‘misther’  in  the  airhmy,  lad.  It’s  always  ‘private  this’  and 
‘corpril  thot’  or  ‘lootiant  this’  and  ‘captain  thot’  and  so  on. 
A mon  is  niver  known  by  his  civil  title,  but  always  by  his 
military  rank.” 

That  afternoon  the  regiment  fell  in  for  a time  behind  a 
field  battery  which  was  able  to  move  with  some  celerity  over 
the  smooth,  dry  road.  Oirish  gave  one  look  at  the  big  gun  in 
front  of  him. 

“It’s  my  gun,”  he  announced  joyously;  “it’s  the  one  I 
captured  at  Shiloh.” 

“ Hush  thot,”  warned  Lanigan,  “ It  belongs  to  the  airhmy.” 

Thus  brought  to  his  senses,  Oirish  walked  along  quietly 
while  the  artillerymen  eyed  him  with  curious  glances.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  gun,  though  they  had 
never  seen  Little  Oirish.  Suddenly,  acting  on  some  impulse 
which  himself  hardly  understood,  Oirish  walked  up  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  battery  and,  imitating  Lanigan’s 
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voice  and  accent,  said:  “Corpril  This,  or  Sergeant  Thot, 
would  ye  moind  hoving  me  roide  on  the  waggin’?” 

“What  is  your  name?”  asked  the  officer,  who  was  a good 
fellow  and  vastly  amused  by  the  cocky  air  of  the  lad. 
“Oirish.” 

“You  captured  this  gun?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Then  you  may  ride  it.” 

And  ride  it  he  did,  while  the  army  laughed  and  Lanigan 
sweated  in  secret  terror  lest  the  artillerymen  play  on  the 
lad’s  love  for  the  big  gun  and  win  him  away  from  the  infantry. 
But  the  bumping  of  a gun  is  extremely  unpleasant,  even  for 
an  enthusiast  like  Oirish,  and  he  soon  resumed  his  place  at 
the  head  of  Company  F.  That  night  Lanigan  collared  him 
and  informed  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways. 

“ If  ye’re  not  coort-martialed  and  shot  ‘twill  be  a wondher,” 
he  said  severly.  “ Phwat  on  earth  did  ye  mane  by  addhressing 
the  officer  as  ’Corpril  This  or  Sergeant  Thot’ — and  him  a 
lootinant.  Hov  ye  no  rayspect  for  the  service?” 

“But,”  protested  Oirish,  “you  told  me  I must  always 
address  them  in  the  army  as  Corporal  This  or  Sergeant  Thot, 
and  I was  only  doing  what  you  told  me.” 

“ Don’t  thrifle  with  me,  lad,”  said  Lanigan,  “ye  undherstood 
well  enough  phwat  Oi  meant.  An’  raymimber — if  ye  do  not 
want  to  be  spanked  until  standing  on  your  head  will  be  a 
privilege  to  ye — niver,  as  long  as  ye  live,  imitate  me  voice 
and  manner  agi’n.  Ye’ll  sphoil  all  the  love  Oi  hov  for  ye 
by  such  thricks.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  was  the  contrite  answer,  “ I was  only 
having  a little  fun.” 

“There’s  no  hard  feelings,”  Lanigan  hastened  to  say,  “an’ 
Oi  don’t  moind  ye  hoving  a litthle  fun  at  me  ixpinse,  but  it 
grieves  me  for  to  see  you  fooling  with  the  arhtillery.  Ye 
should  niver  roide  on  thot  gun.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  ye  belong  to  the  infantry  and  should  stay  with 
the  infantry,  and  not  go  off  flirting  with  another  arrhm  of 
of  the  service.” 

“Can’t  I even  play  with  the  gun  once  in  a while?” 

“ If  ye  want  to  be  a litthle  bhoy  and  play  with  it,  ye  can. 
But  if  ye  want  to  be  a souldher,  ye  must  stick  to  wan  branch 
of  the  arhmy.” 

“Oi  hated  to  sphoil  the  lad's  fun,”  Lanigan  told  me  later, 
“but  ’twould  niver  do  for  Coompany  Iff  to  lose  him  to  anny 
dhom  arhtillery.  He’s  a precious  lad.” 

Thus  they  went  through  battle  after  battle  and  campaign 
after  campaign.  Father  Ryan  taught  Lanigan,  who,  in 
turn,  instructed  the  lad.  The  love  between  the  two  was  like 
that  between  a father  and  son — no,  between  a mother  and 
son.  When  anyone  remonstrated  with  Lanigan  for  following 
the  boy  in  his  reckless  dashes  into  danger,  he  would  shake 
his  head  and  reply:  “Oi  only  hope  though,  whin  his  toime 
cooms,  the  Lorrd  will  take  me,  too.”  And  he  meant  every 
word  of  it,  too,  sonny. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BATTLE  OF  NEW  HOPE  CHURCH,  GA. 

BY  POSEY  HAMILTON,  PLEASANT  HILL,  ALA. 

In  the  fighting  about  New  Hope  Church,  Ga.,  in  May  and 
June,  1864,  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler’s  cavalry  command  was 
maneuvering  between  Gen.  Jospeh  E.  Johnston’s  army  and 
that  commanded  by  General  Sherman.  The  duties  resting 
upon  General  Wheeler  were  to  protect  our  wagon  trains  and 
our  artillery,  and  to  keep  General  Johnston  fully  posted  as  to 


the  movements  of  Sherman’s  army.  Our  duties  by  day  were 
holding  a picket  line  and  skirmishing,  often  several  times  a 
day,  with  the  enemy’s  infantry.  At  night  we  had  to  guard  all 
roads  and  the  crossings  of  rivers  and  other  streams.  To  ac- 
complish all  this  required  the  watchful  eye  of  a good  and  brave 
general,  and  General  Wheeler  and  his  command  were  put  to 
a very  severe  test  on  this  memorable  campaign.  It  took 
bulldog  determination  and  good  fighting  to  hold  this  vast 
army  in  check,  but  General  Wheeler  was  wide  awake  and  fully 
aware  of  all  their  movements. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  our  cavalry  dismounted  and  formed 
in  line  of  battle,  then  went  to  work  to  put  up  breastworks. 
Our  line  ran  east  and  west  and  was  formed  behind  a rail  fence. 
In  their  rear  the  timber  was  thin,  and  it  was  also  thin  for 
twenty  steps  in  their  front,  and  then  it  was  very  dense.  Fifty 
yards  in  front  our  picket  line  was  formed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lietuenant  McKinnon,  of  Company  D,  10th  Con- 
federate Cavalry.  I was  on  the  picket  line  from  the  same  com- 
pany. The  enemy  had  to  come  up  very  steep  hills,  and  on 
account  of  the  woods  it  was  difficult  to  see  a man  twenty  yards 
in  our  front.  The  enemy  approached  in  line,  but  had  a picket 
line  in  their  front.  I was  a boy  then,  and  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Kinnon stood  near  my  side,  on  my  left;  Sergeant  Ledbetter 
was  the  next  man  on  my  right.  He  caught  sight  of  one  of  the 
enemy  and  fired,  and  at  the  crack  of  his  gun,  a man  in  our 
front  cried  out  in  the  most  pitiful,  agonized  tone  that  I ever 
heard;  and  he  was  so  near  that  we  thought  he  was  one  of  our 
own  men.  Lieutenant  McKinnon  railed  out:  "Now  you 

have  played  hell;  you  shot  one  of  our  own  men.”  Ledbetter 
replied:  “It  was  a Yankee.”  Lieutenant  McKinnon’s  next 
order  was:  “Give  them  hell!” 

The  shock  was  so  great  to  both  lines  from  that  poor  fellow’s 
cries  that  there  was  no  firing  for  a moment,  and  then  their 
main  line  began  to  fire.  We  were  ordered  back  to  our  line 
where  we  had  left  our  cavalry,  but  instead  of  finding  them  we 
found  our  infantry  in  good  trenches,  which  they  had  made 
while  we  were  out  in  front.  Our  infantry  was  resting  quietly 
and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  appear.  It  was 
Granberry’s  Brigade  (Texas  soldiers)  who  occupied  our  line 
when  our  picket  line  passed  over  them.  There  was  another 
brigade  of  infantry  on  their  right,  but  I do  not  know  whose  it 
was,  I am  sorry  to  say.  But  I can  say  that  no  two  brigades 
ever  did  better  fighting.  It  was  said  by  our  men  who  fought 
the  battle  that  seven  lines  of  Yankee  infantry  came  upon  them 
that  day,  but  they  utterly  failed  to  move  our  men  from  their 
position.  The  enemy  seemed  to  select  that  thick  woods  to 
make  the  attack,  but  it  proved  very  detrimental  to  them,  as 
they  could  not  see  our  men  until  they  were  in  about  twenty 
yards  of  them,  when  they  came  into  the  open,  and  our  men 
were  ready,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  shoot  them  down. 
It  was  most  destructive — the  greatest  loss  of  life  that  I ever 
witnessed.  I doubt  that  there  was  ever,  at  any  time  during 
the  war,  as  many  men  killed  by  so  small  a force  as  we  had  there 
that  day.  I was  an  eyewitness  and  saw  the  whole  thing 
from  beginning  to  end.  I wish  I had  the  words  to  adequately 
give  those  two  brigades  of  Southern  soldiers  credit  for  the 
bravery  displayed  on  that  battle  field  that  day,  but  it  was 
more  than  I can  describe.  It  was  simply  grand. 

While  our  pickets  were  in  front,  our  cavalry  command  was 
moved  to  some  other  point  on  the  line,  so  we  dropped  behind 
the  infantry  about  sixty  yards  and  were  ordered  to  lie  down, 
to  protect  ourselves  from  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 

I was  very  anxious  to  see  infantrymen  fight,  and  begged 
Lieutenant  McKinnon  to  let  me  stand  behind  a small  hickory 
tree  near  him.  He  was  lying  down  and  I could  see  the  dirt 
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knocked  up  on  him  by  bullets  ever  so  many  times,  until  I 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  move  to  a place  that  was  not 
so  dangerous.  I still  held  my  place  behind  my  hickory  tree 
and  watched  the  whole  thing  through. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  I saw  our  major,  John  B.  Rudolph, 
walking  behind  our  line  of  infantry,  with  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
I called  Lieutenant  McKinnon’s  attention  to  him.  Major 
Rudolph  was  looking  for  us,  but  we  did  not  know  it  at  that 
time.  He  was  wounded  and  lost  his  left  arm,  it  being  ampu- 
tated that  night.  We  regretted  to  lose  him  very  much,  as  he 
was  kind  to  his  men.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
for  the  part  he  took  in  this  engagement,  but  was  never  with 
us  any  more. 

Our  infantry  remained  in  their  trenches  all  night,  the  Yan- 
kees in  line  a short  distance  in  their  front,  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred yards.  Our  cavalry  was  worn  out  from  the  hard  service 
and  loss  of  sleep  that  we  had  been  undergoing  for  months.  We 
were  ordered  back  in  rear  of  the  infantry,  and  told  to  un- 
saddle our  horses  (which  had  not  been  done  for  three  days  and 
nights)  and  make  down  our  beds  and  take  a good  night’s  rest. 
All  this  sounded  mighty  good,  and  we  obeyed  without  a mur- 
mur. About  12  o’clock  we  were  awakened  by  musketry  in  a 
furious  charge  of  the  two  armies  in  our  front.  We  did  not 
need  any  orders  to  saddle  up.  We  were  up  and  saddled  and 
ready  to  move  in  five  minutes,  without  orders.  We  soon 
learned  that  it  was  a false  alarm  by  both  armies,  but  we  did 
not  unsaddle  any  more  that  night. 

It  so  happened  that  Colonel  Rudolph  and  I lived  for  many 
years  in  the  same  town  after  the  war.  He  was  a kind  and 
tender-hearted  friend,  and  loved  to  serve  and  mingle  with 
his  fellow  men.  He  served  his  country  as  tax  assessor  one 
term,  and  as  justice  of  peace  for  many  years.  He  was  a good 
Bible  student  and  loved  the  Sunday  school  work;  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Ala.  He  passed 
away  several  years  ago  and  was  buried  here.  Rest  to  his 
soul. 

WHEN  SHERMAN  MARCHED  THROUGH  GEORGIA. 

BY  SUSAN  VERDERY  PRATHER,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

When  the  war  opened  in  1861,  the  village  of  Cassville  was 
the  county  seat  of  Cass  County,  Ga.,  but  the  name  of  the 
county  was  afterwards  changed  to  Bartow,  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Bartow,  who  gave  his  life  to  his  country  in  the  first  battle 
of  Manassas. 

Cassville  was  the  home  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  that  part  of  the  South,  among  whom  was  the  Hon. 
Warren  Akin,  whose  substantial  and  picturesque  home  was 
just  off  the  campus  of  the  North  Georgia  Baptist  College  for 
young  men,  and  also  very  near  the  Methodist  Female  College. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Rambeau  was  the  learned  and  distinguished 
President  of  the  Baptist  College,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rogers, 
the  genial  and  popular  President  of  the  Methodist  College. 

After  the  war  had  raged  for  several  years,  and  Colonel  Akin 
had  become  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  he  moved 
his  family  to  Oxford,  Ga.,  where  Emory  College  was  located. 

During  Sherman’s  invasion  in  1864,  the  two  colleges  in 
Cass  County,  and  also  Colonel  Akin’s  house,  were  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  his  handsome  family  carriage  was  used  by 
the  Yankees  to  compliment  the  “colored  ladies”  with  joy 
rides  galore. 

Then  one  day  then  came  across  the  fields  and  the  college 
grounds  a splendid  train  of  the  Union  army  equipped  for  al- 
most any  emergency  and  laden  with  provisions  and  goods 
for  the  troops  who  were  marching  through  Georgia.  But 


swiftly  and  surely  and  at  a gallop,  coming  from  an  opposite 
direction,  you  could  have  seen  a body  of  cavalry,  the  8th  Con- 
federate regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  John  S.  Prather,, and 
in  a few  minutes  the  entire  train  was  captured. 

This  was  within  a few  yards  of  the  home  where,  in  April, 
1860,  Colonel  Prather  had  married  the  lady  who  was  his  life 
companion,  even  unto  the  end  of  his  long  and  faithful  years. 

Among  the  drivers  of  the  captured  wagons  was  a negro 
who  refused  to  drive  the  team  for  the  Confederates.  Colonel 
Prather’s  attention  was  directed  to  this  man,  to  whom  he  said: 
“Now,  driver,  you  are  a prisoner,  and  I command  you  to 
mount  that  wagon  and  move  on.” 

The  Negro  still  refused.  “Very  well,”  said  the  Colonel, 
“ I now  hold  the  whip  with  which  you  drive.  Shall  I give  you  a 
taste  of  it?”  The  negro  stood  sullen  and  defiant,  the  lash 
came  down  promptly,  and  the  negro  gave  up.  “ Mount  and 
drive  on,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel.  “Yes,  boss,  I see  you  knows 
all  about  it,  and  is  a gen’man.  My  name’s  John,  and  I comes 
from  Kentucky.” 

John  was  from  that  moment  a faithful,  devoted  servant, 
and  remained  with  Colonel  Prather  for  more  than  a year  after 
the  surrender.  Then  we  told  him  we  thought  he  should  re- 
turn to  see  his  “folks”  in  Kentucky,  and  sent  him  with  our 
blessing  and  a good  part  of  his  wages  saved  up. 

The  Confederates  under  General  Johnston  resisted  at 
Dalton,  Resaca,  Kenesaw,  and  other  points,  and  then  came 
the  battle  around  Atlanta. 

From  Oxford,  where  I was  stopping  with  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Warren  Akin,  I went  to  Crawfordville  to  visit  other  relatives, 
and  while  there  I had  a brief,  kind  note  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  was  at  home  in  Crawford- 
ville. He  wished  to  let  me  know  that  Colonel  Prather,  who 
was  slightly  wounded,  was  at  Colonel  Akin’s  home  in  Oxford. 
So  I hurried  back  to  Oxford,  and  soon  we  went  back  to  Green- 
ville, Ala.,  where  my  parents  lived,  and  I told  my  husband 
“Good-by,”  with  many  tears.  I saw  him  no  more  until  June, 
1865,  nor  could  I hear  from  him.  The  States  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Alabama — all  were  under 
the  despot’s  heel. 

Colonel  Akin,  being  a congressman,  was  sought  as  a captive 
by  the  raidefs,  who  would  claim  a reward  from  their  govern- 
ment. Large  sums  of  money  were  offered  for  his  capture. 
And  just  here  we  meet  one  of  the  strong,  fine  negroes  of  that 
day,  Bob  Beavers,  Colonel  Akin’s  mulatto  coachman,  who 
remembered  no  other  master,  having  been  Colonel  Akin’s 
property  since  his  babyhood. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  kind  master  and  concealed  him  in  a 
woodland  not  very  far  from  Oxford.  The  Yankees  repreated- 
ly  offered  Bob  one  thousand  dollars  if  he  would  betray  his 
master.  Then  they  offered  two  thousand  dollars,  but  Bob 
remained  devotedly  faithful.  For  two  nights  Colonel  Akin 
and  his  young  son  of  fifteen  stayed  in  the  woodland  re- 
treat, and  then  the  raiders  passed  on. 

In  a few  days  Colonel  Akin  returned  to  Richmond  to  stay 
until  the  surrender. 

Bob  Beavers  remained  faithfully  at  his  post,  as  manservant 
for  his  mistress  and  the  children.  When  the  war  ended  Col- 
onel Akin  gave  him  a well-stocked  farm,  worth  much  more 
than  the  sum  offered  to  him  to  betray  his  master;  and  to  this 
day,  although  Bob,  his  master,  and  his  mistress  have  all 
passed  to  the  better  land,  their  descendants  have  friendly 
contacts,  about  which  glow  the  memories  hallowed  by  kind 
deeds  of  the  past. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  KNOXVILLE. 

* BY  JOHN  COXE,  LILLIAS  LAKELET,  CAL. 

We  left  our  position  on  the  left  at  Chattanooga  after  dark 
on  November  9,  1863,  and  marched  a few  miles  out  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  and  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  Railroads.  We  were  on  the  way  to  capture  Knox- 
ville. As  we  got  to  the  crossing,  a cold,  drizzling  rain  set  in. 
We  had  been  told  we  would  find  trains  standing  there  to  take 
us  up  to  Loudon,  which  was  the  farthest  we  could  go  by 
rail,  but  there  were  no  trains,  and  we  stayed  about  there  in 
the  cold  rain  all  night.  About  10  a.m.  the  next  day  several 
trains  backed  down  there,  and  some  hours  afterwards  the 
2nd  Regiment  boarded  one  of  them.  The  engine  hooked  to  it 
was  “bunged  up”  somewhat,  having  been  in  a collision.  I 
recall  its  name  of  “Alleghany”  quite  well.  We  waited  a long 
time,  then  it  was  given  out  that  our  engineer  was  missing  and 
could’nt  be  found.  Probably  he  was  a United  States  loyalist, 
of  which  there  were  plenty  in  that  country,  and  had 
“skipped.”  Soon  another  man  who  had  been  an  engineer  on 
that  road,  but  was  then  a preacher,  was  found  near  by,  and  he 
agreed  to  run  us  up  to  Loudon.  As  he  mounted  the  cab  we 
were  much  amused  by  his  rather  grotesque  appearance  in  his 
long  frock  coat  and  silk  plug  hat.  But  he  was  all  right  and 
got  up  to  Sweetwater,  a little  below  Loudon,  by  midnight, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  our  trip  by  rail. 

The  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  at  day  light  we  found  a 
heavy  frost  on  the  ground.  We  got  off  the  cars  and  hurried 
across  a field  to  a woods,  where  we  made  big  fires.  And  almost 
at  once,  to  our  agreeable  surprise,  plentiful  rations  of  flour 
and  fine  fresh  mutton  were  issued  to  us.  These  good  things 
had  been  prepared  beforehand.  It  was  understood  that  a 
force  of  engineers  was  throwing  a pontoon  bridge  across  the 
Tennessee  just  below  the  destroyed  railroad  bridge  at  Loudon. 
We  stayed  in  these  woods  by  good  fires  two  days,  and  then  one 
night  we  got  sudden  and  urgent  orders  to  march.  We  went 
through  Loudon  without  stopping  and  got  into  a rough  road 
running  up  the  river  and  near  it.  The  night  was  very  dark 
and  the  country  very  hilly.  It  was  said  that  Longstreet 
intended  to  cross  the  river  above  Loudon.  At  length  we 
halted  in  the  woods  very  near  the  river  and  were  ordered  to 
build  fires.  We  remained  in  that  place  several  hours,  and 
many  of  us  went  to  sleep.  But  about  two  hours  before  day- 
light we  were  awakened  and  told  “to  put  on  more  wood” 
and  then  fall  in.  Of  course,  we  were  puzzled  again,  but  not 
for  long.  We  took  the  “back  track”  and  reached  Loudon  be- 
fore light.  We  figured  that  this  night  movement  meant  some 
sort  of  ruse  on  the  part  of  Longstreet,  and  it  was  true,  for  his 
object  was  to  draw  back  toward  Knoxville  a force  Burnside 
had  sent  down  to  guard  the  crossing  of  the  river  at  Loudon 
and  thus  hamper  the  building  of  our  pontoon.  And  the  decep- 
tion of  our  night  march  worked  to  perfection,  for  the  Federals 
immediately  fell  back  a considerable  distance  on  the  Knoxville 
road,  and  so  our  bridge  was  soon  completed. 

We  lay  there  at  Loudon  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  About  4 
p.m.  one  of  our  brigades  crossed  the  river  on  the  pontoon  and 
had  a brush  with  a small  Federal  force  a little  beyond.  Then 
Kershaw’s  Brigade  crossed  and  marched  rapidly  up  the 
Knoxville  road,  following  the  first  brigade.  There  was  a 
little  skirmishing  in  front,  and  we  found  a few  small  arms  along 
the  road  and  one  abandoned  caisson.  Quite  late  in  the  day 
we  had  a lively  fight  with  the  Federals  at  Lenoir  Station,  on 
the  railroad  to  Knoxville.  Some  of  our  artillery  was  up  and 
also  Longstreet  himself.  For  a short  time  there  was  a smart 
artillery  duel,  but  about  dusk  we  drove  the  Federals  off 
toward  Knoxville  and  lustily  cheered  Longstreet,  who  rode 


right  along  with  us.  We  bivouacked  a little  beyond  the  sta- 
tion. 

The  next  day  we  followed  the  Federals  in  a leisurely  way, 
and  there  was  very  little  fighting.  A small  detachment  of  our 
cavalry  passed  us  on  the  road  going  to  the  front.  That  night 
we  bivouacked  only  a few  miles  short  of  Knoxville,  and  early 
the  next  morning  we  marched  to  a point  in  sight  of  the  city 
and  halted.  The  railroad  entering  the  city  was  near  by  on  the 
left,  and  the  Holston  River  was  about  the  same  distance  away 
on  the  right.  Our  road  was  on  higher  ground  overlooking 
both.  Our  brigade  stopped  in  front  of  a fine  brick  mansion, 
then  locked  up  and  deserted,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road. 
Afterwards  Pete  T urpin  got  some  goodies  for  our  mess  from  the 
cellar  of  this  house.  In  front,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  a little 
less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  was  a small  hill,  on  which 
we  could  make  out  a line  of  Federal  infantry  lying  behind  a 
fence-rail  breastwork.  Beyond  this  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  on  a hill  at  the  confines  of  the  city,  we  saw  a college 
building,  and  opposite,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  a large  fort 
frowning  with  cannon.  This  fort  was  said  to  be  the  key  of  the 
city  and  would  have  to  be  reduced  or  captured  before  the  city 
could  be  taken,  except  by  starvation.  I think  this  fort  had 
been  constructed  by  our  forces  earlier  in  the  war.  After  the 
coming  in  of  the  Federals  they  named  it  “Fort  Saunders” 
for  a Colonel  Saunders  who,  though  a Southerner,  was  in  the 
Federal  army  and  had  been  killed  not  long  before  our  advent 
on  this  occasion. 

It  was  plain  that  the  Federal  force  on  the  little  hill  was 
there  to  block  our  further  advance  during  that  day,  but 
Longstreet  had  other  notions  about  it;  so  he  ordered  a brass 
howitzer  planted  at  a convenient  distance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad  which  slowly  pounded  that  rail  breastwork 
with  solid  shot  for  two  hours.  But,  though  the  rails  were 
thrown  in  every  direction,  and  many  of  the  men  were  mangled 
yet  the  Federals  tenaciously  held  their  position  by  steadily 
keeping  their  damaged  fortification  repaired  with  other  rails. 
This  exhausted  Longstreet’s  patience,  and  he  quickly  decided 
to  carry  the  hill  by  assault.  The  3rd  Regiment  of  our  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Nance,  and  our  regiment,  the  2nd,  were  selected 
to  do  the  work.  Nance  was  to  make  the  assault  in  front, 
while  our  Second  was  to  support  him  on  the  left.  Both  regi- 
ments quickly  took  their  assigned  positions  in  full  view  of  the 
Federals  on  the  hill. 

I could  never  forget  the  appearance  of  Nance  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  was  on  foot  and  so  led  his  men.  Physically,  he  was 
a very  fine  looking  man  and  officer.  Rather  tall  and  large,  on 
this  occasion  he  had  on  his  long  gray  overcoat,  well  buttoned 
up.  He  stood  immediately  in  rear  of  his  line,  with  drawn 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  when  a staff  officer  on  higher 
ground  in  the  rear  gave  the  signal  to  advance,  Nance  raised 
his  sword  high  in  the  air  and,  in  that  great  bass  voice  of  his, 
said:  “Forward,  guide  left,  march!”  And  the  old  Third 
never  presented  a finer  appearance  as  it  swept  along  in  quick 
time  a short  distance  to  the  base  of  the  little  hill.  Then 
Nance  rang  out  again  and  said,  “ Double-quick,  march!”  and 
away  they  went,  the  Third  in  most  gallant  form  and  with  a 
great  shout.  The  Second  closed  in  from  the  left,  and  within 
a few  minutes  we  had  the  hill.  The  Federals  had  time  only 
to  fire  one  volley  into  the  Third  and  then  bolt  away  to  the  rear. 

But  many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded  there  among  the 
scattered  rails.  I counted  thirty  dead  myself.  We  captured 
some  prisoners  also.  The  Federal  bullets  mostly  went  over  us, 
and  the  Third  had  only  three  or  four  wounded,  none  killed, 
if  my  memory  is  correct,  while  the  Second  had  no  loss.  We 
pursued  the  flying  Federals  till  we  saw  them  enter  their  lines 
at  Fort  Saunders. 
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As  night  was  then  coming  on,  we  bivouacked  on  a little 
stream  as  near  the  fort  as  was  safe.  Several  of  us  went  back 
to  the  little  hill  where  the  dead  Federals  lay  and  got  their 
haversacks,  which  were  well  filled.  I was  very  much  in  need 
of  a pair  of  trousers,  which  I found  on  the  body  of  a young 
Federal  about  my  size,  a bright  new  pair,  and  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  slip  them  off  the  poor  fellow  and  put  them  on  in 
place  of  my  own  tattered  ones.  They  were  a good  fit  and, 
being  of  heavy  woolen  goods,  kept  me  warm  all  the  rest  of 
that  winter. 

During  the  next  day  or  two  Longstreet  inspected  the  various 
Federal  positions  in  and  about  the  city  and  decided  to  forego 
assault  and  simply  surround  the  place  and  so  starve  out 
Burnside.  He  formed  his  line  around  the  city  in  a semicircle, 
his  left  resting  on  the  Holston  above  and  his  right  on  the  same 
river  below  the  city.  A brigade  was  sent  over  the  river  to 
guard  that  part  of  it  between  our  right  and  left,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent ingress  into  or  egress  out  of  the  city,  by  that  way  Ker- 
shaw’s Brigade  held  the  extreme  right,  being  mostly  in  front 
of  and  a little  to  right  of  Fort  Saunders.  We  madebreast- 
worksand  built  a redoubt  for  our  largest  cannon  on  the  left 
of  the  road  and  facing  the  fort.  And  there  we  lay  watching 
and  waiting  without  any  important  incident  for  Burnside  to 
surrender,  till  the  very  last  of  November.  Suddenly  word 
came  that  Bragg  had  been  defeated  at  Missionary  Ridge 
and  a Federal  force  was  marching  up  in  our  rear  to  relieve 
Knoxville.  And  then  Longstreet  decided  on  the  fatal  error 
of  assaulting  F ort  Saunders.  The  attack  was  made  at  daylight 
the  next  morning  after  the  fort  was  shelled  for  half  an  hour  by 
our  redoubt.  We  lost,  all  told,  about  seven  hundred  men, 
the  enemy  scarcely  any.  That  left  us  only  one  thing  to  do — 
namely:  Raise  the  siege  and  march  north,  and  that  we  did 
when  the  shades  of  the  next  night  fell  upon  us.  Most  of  our 
wounded  were  left  to  the  mercies  of  Burnside. 

We  marched  rapidly,  without  rations,  all  night*  and  at  8 
A.  M.  halted  near  a little  town,  whose  name  I have  forgotton. 
During  the  night,  I picked  up  two  apples  on  a side  road,  but 
we  had  parched  corn  for  breakfast.  We  lay  there  in  bivouac, 
eating  parched  corn,  till  the  morning  of  the  third  day  out 
from  Knoxville,  when  suddenly  a furious  snowstorm  struck 
us  coming  from  the  southeast.  A few  minutes  after  this  the 
order  to  “fall  in”  struck  us  just  as  suddenly,  and  away  we 
went  on  the  “back  track”  toward  Knoxville.  “What  on  earth 
could  this  mean?”  queried  we  of  the  ranks,  sort  of  sotto  voce. 
The  march  was  forced,  by  which  we  knew  something  important 
“was  up.”  A few  wagons  and  some  artillery  went  along 
with  us.  About  10  A.m.  we  were  jarred  by  a lively  cannonade 
just  a little  ahead  of  us,  and  we  rushed  along.  Coming  to 
a little  stream  behind  a hill,  we  saw  a team  mired  in  the 
water  and  as  we  were  passing  it  a Federal  solid  shot  came 
over  the  hill  and  completely  buried  itself  in  the  neck  of  one 
of  the  horses,  and  the  poor  “critter”  sank  down  into  the 
water. 

We  turned  to  the  right  and  got  on  higher  ground,  where  we 
found  two  of  our  batteries  unlimbering  behind  a rail  fence,  and 
the  brigade  was  ordered  to  support  those  batteries.  Looking 
to  the  front,  we  saw  the  extensive  and  pretty  plain  of  Bean 
Station  spread  out  before  us,  over  which  were  to  be  seen  a 
Federal  army  of  all  arms  moving  about.  Just  then  our  two 
batteries  opened  on  them,  and  a lively  artillery  duel  ensued. 
To  the  right  in  our  front  the  ground  sloped  down  to  a little 
bottom,  through  which  a little  stream  ran.  On  the  slope  it- 
self was  a cemetery.  General  Kershaw  rode  up  and  said  there 
was  a line  of  Federal  infantry  creeping  up  through  the  ceme- 
tery as  if  to  charge  our  batteries  and  ordered  us  to  charge 
down  upon  them.  We  did  this  with  alacrity  and  broke  up 


their  line,  but  only  after  a sharp  fight.  Several  of  our  men 
fell  in  the  cemetery.  The  Federals  fell  back  over  the  bottom 
and  into  a woods  on  higher  ground,  but  they  continued  to 
fire  back  at  us  as  they  went.  Our  brigade  pursued  them  till 
dark,  when  we  halted  to  dress  up  our  lines  and  line  up  con- 
nections, which  in  the  darkness  had  become  confused. 

Our  troops  on  the  left  had  driven  the  Federals  down  the 
plain  past  the  large  tourist  hotel,  and  there,  after  dark,  they 
had  bivouacked.  But  we  of  the  extreme  right  and  on  high 
ground  in  the  woods  were  not  connected  with  our  left.  By 
this  time  all  firing  and  noise  of  battle  had  ceased,  and  soon 
after  this  we  saw  a line  of  camp  fires  light  up  across  the  plain 
a little  below  the  big  hotel,  which  now  we  could  plainly  see, 
but,  of  course,  we  didn’t  know  whose  fires  they  were.  After 
a while  it  was  decided  to  advance  cautiously  through  the  woods 
till  we  got  opposite  the  right  end  of  the  camp  fires.  Event- 
ually we  came  to  a field  which  sloped  down  to  lower  ground. 
Getting  over  the  fence,  we  advanced  slowly  down  the  slope  to 
generally  level  land  and  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  camp  fires 
across  the  plain  and  about  even  with  them.  My  company 
found  a little  house  exactly  in  front  of  it,  and  just  then  our 
line  halted  and  decided  to  stay  there  till  further  developments. 
The  little  house  was  locked  up,  and  naturally  we  figured  that 
the  occupants  had  fled  to  safety  when  the  battle  opened.  But 
just  as  we  sat  down  in  line  of  battle  we  heard  the  sonorous 
tones  of  a clock  inside  strike  2 a.m.  After  a little  while  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  a detail  to  the  left  in  an  effort  to  find  the  location 
of  our  main  line,  and  Earl  Bowen,  Pete  Turpin,  and  I volun- 
teered for  the  duty.  Our  own  brigade  itself  was  not  then  in 
full  connection.  The  Third  and,  I think,  two  other  regi- 
ments were  to  the  left  somewhere.  Our  volunteer  squad,  fully 
armed,  started  out  cautiously.  Everything  was  very  quiet. 
We  slowly  approached  the  first  fire,  which  showed  signs  of 
dying  out.  Nobody  there  or  thereabouts.  And  with  the  same 
results  we  went  cautiously  from  fire  to  fire  clear  across  the 
plain.  The  lines  of  fires  crossed  the  great  road  a little  below 
the  hotel  buildings,  which  were  just  as  quiet  as  the  outside. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  plain  we  encountered  a good-sized 
creek,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  we  saw,  next  a big 
hill  that  rose  up  not  far  from  the  creek,  several  blazing  fires 
and  also  several  large  standing  tents.  We  thought  this  scene 
looked  a little  ominous,  but  as  absolute  quietness  seemed  to 
reign  over  there,  and  as  there  was  a corduroy  bridge  spanning 
the  creek,  we  very  cautiously  crossed  over.  What  did  we 
find?  The  tents  mostly  deserted,  but  just  lots  of  fresh  beef 
quarters  hanging  to  poles  in  several  places!  At  once  we  fell  to 
cutting-out  choice  pieces  to  take  back  with  us.  Actually,  we 
were  in  a Federal  army  abattoir,  which  undoubtedly  they  had 
hastily  deserted.  In  some  of  the  tents  there  were  a few  rifles, 
but  we  didn’t  tarry  long,  being  afraid  of  capture. 

One  tent  stood  off  to  itself,  and  Earl  Bowen  entered  it.  He 
found  it  pretty  full  of  camp  stuff  and  began  to  rummage 
about  for  things  of  value.  But  he  waked  up  a man  who  was 
sleeping  under  blankets.  And  then  our  ears  were  nearly 
stopped  by  a great  Irish  voice  which  said:  “And  whut  be  ye 
lookin’  fer  in  here?”  Earl  begged  pardon  and  backed  out  of 
that  tent  in  a hurry,  and  then  all  of  us  and  our  beef  went  back 
to  bivouac  in  very  quick  time.  We  made  our  report,  and 
everybody  thought  it  was  strange.  However,  we  decided  to 
stay  there  where  we  were  till  morning.  But  we  were  all  very 
thirsty,  as  well  as  hungry,  and  hearing  the  tumbling  waters  of 
a little  stream  not  far  in  front,  Henry  Byrne  of  our  company 
volunteered  to  take  a load  of  canteens  down  to  the  branch  and 
bring  us  water.  But  in  a few  moments  we  heard  Henry 
challenged  and  some  further  parley  down  at  the  branch.  We 
thought  Henry  had  found  some  of  our  stray  troops.  For  a 
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few  moments  things  were  very  quiet,  then  suddenly  a heavy 
volley  from  the  other  side  of  the  branch  was  fired  our  way, 
but  the  bullets  went  too  far  to  our  right  to  do  any  damage. 
We  didn’t  return  the  fire,  fearing  we  might  hit  Henry,  and 
quietness  prevailed  again.  But  Henry  Byrne  didn’t  return, 
and  we  knew  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 
We  put  out  videttes  and  slept  till  daylight,  then  not  far  off. 
In  the  morning  there  were  no  Federals  in  our  front.  Proba- 
bly they  fell  back  soon  after  getting  Henry,  who  likely  had 
told  them  of  our  great  strength  in  that  place. 

Soon  after  daylight  an  old  man,  wearing  long  white  whis- 
kers, opened  the  door  of  the  little  house  from  the  inside  and 
stepped  out  among  us.  So  late  was  it  when  we  surrounded 
his  house,  and  so  quiet  had  we  been  about  it,  that  his  sound 
sleep  had  not  been  disturbed  at  all,  and  he  knew  nothing  about 
our  presence  till  morning.  He  told  us  that  as  his  little  house 
was  strong,  being  made  of  big  logs,  he  thought  it  safest  to 
retire  inside  and  lock  the  door  when  the  fire  of  both  sides  got 
close  to  him  the  evening  before.  He  greeted  us  pleasantly 
and  respectfully. 

At  9 a.m.  we  heard  heavy  firing  down  the  road  toward 
Knoxville  and  were  called  out  to  go  down.  After  marching 
about  a mile,  we  got  in  sight  of  the  fighting.  It  was  found  to 
be  a cavalry  affair,  and  we  went  back  and  permanently 
bivouacked  near  the  little  log  house  and  its  aged  owner,  whom 
we  found  to  be  well  informed  and  a philospher.  ' 

The  weather  during  the  day  was  almost  like  spring,  but  cool 
and  frosty  at  night.  We  stayed  in  this  bivouac  two  weeks 
and  nearly  starved.  Who’ll  believe  it  when  I put  down  here 
the  positive  fact  that  during  that  time  I and  many  others 
picked  up  old  beef  bones  and  “cracked”  them  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  marrow  in  them?  And  it  was  very  good.  There 
was  no  fighting  going  on  except  between  cavalry  at  a distance. 
Then  why  were  we  delaying  there  and  suffering  for  food?  We 
didn’t  know  it  then,  but  Longstreet  was  preparing  great 
things  for  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  Holston,  only  a little 
distance  away.  Finally,  one  day  about  noon,  we  got  orders 
to  fall  in,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  had  crossed 
the  pretty  blue  Holston  on  a pontoon,  and  a little  before  sun- 
set our  brigade  entered  a thick  and  very  lovely  woods  near 
the  little  town  of  Russellville,  Tenp.,  on  the  East  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  Railroad.  Our  officers  had  smiling  faces,  and, 
after  placing  us  in  regular  order,  told  us  to  build  winter  quar- 
ters and  enjoy  the  occasion.  But  better  than  all,  it  happened 
that  even  before  we  got  settled  down  plenty  of  rations  of 
fresh  Tennessee  pork  and  nice  flour  were  brought  in  and 
quickly  issued  to  us.  The  cavalry  on  that  side  of  the  river 
had  prepared  these  good  things  for  us,  and  how  we  did  cook 
and  eat  and  sleep  that  night!  Then  in  a few  days  our  cavalry 
captured  a big  Federal  wagon  commissary  train,  mostly 
loaded  with  big  sacks  of  parched  old  Java  coffee.  The  next 
day  the  camp  was  laid  out  regularly,  and  we  fell  to  building 
winter  huts  with  fireplaces  in  them. 

On  account  of  the  building  arrangements,  our  mess  was 
more  or  less  broken  up.  John  Pickett  and  I went  together 
and  built  a nice  little  cabin  just  big  enough  for  two.  I think 
our  chimney  and  fireplace  were  the  best  in  camp.  We  lived 
like  “fighting  cocks,”  so  to  speak.  Pickett  and  I got  for  our 
share  of  that  good  coffee  enough  to  last  all  winter,  but  it  was 
already  past  the  middle  of  December.  For  the  next  two 
months  we  had  the  best  time  of  our  soldier  lives.  The  only 
duty  was  camp  guard  duty.  No  eriemy  was  near  by,  and  there 
was  a large  force  of  our  cavalry  in  our  front  next  to  the 
Federals  down  about  the  French  Broad.  Only  once  was  a 
detail  made  to  go  on  scout  duty,  and  it  happened  to  include  my 
messmate,  Pickett.  He  was  gone  three  days,  and  when  he 


returned  he  brought  with  him  a whole  lot  of  fine  old-style 
pork  sausage  meat  and  a quantity  of  honey,  which  he  got 
from  a rich  old  farmer  who  liked  us  and  had  plenty.  Anyone 
can  well  imagine  how  these  additional  “goodies”  added  to 
our  already  comfortable  situation.  The  weather  was  cold,  but 
what  did  we  care  for  for  that?  There  was  some  snow,  but 
more  frost,  ice,  and  hard  frozen  ground.  One  morning,  while 
bringing  up  from  the  branch  a big  bucket  of  water,  Earl 
Bowen  slipped  and  fell  on  the  frozen  ground  and  badly 
shattered  one  of  his  knee  caps.  Of  course,  this  disabled  him, 
probably  permanently,  and  he  had  to  be  taken  away  to  some 
hospital.  I never  saw  him  again.  We  missed  him,  for  Earl 
was  jovial  and  well  liked. 

Longstreet  established  his  headquarters  in  the  largest 
building  in  the  little  town  of  Russellville,  and  nearly  every 
day  he  took  a ride  to  the  front,  sometimes  entirely  alone.  One 
day,  while  Frank  Harris  of  my  company  and  I were  strolling 
through  town,  we  were  stopped  by  a lady  standing  at  her 
gate.  I soon  found  that  she  was  a namesake  of  mine  and 
that  her  husband  was  then  in  the  Federal  army.  Good 
naturedly  enough,  she  rallied  us  for  being  rebels.  She  had  a 
grown-up,  fine  looking  daughter,  who  joined  us  from  the 
house.  We  might  have  been  kinsfolk,  because  my  grand- 
father Cox  had  told  me  that  his  Uncle  Giles  Cox  had  set- 
tled in  that  country  on  the  Nollichucky  River  a few  years  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  our  war 
parley,  she  said  she  had  heard  that  we  had  built  fine  stick-and- 
mud  chimneys  to  our  cabins  in  camp,  adding  that  she  needed 
one  built  to  her  kitchen,  and  if  we  would  build  it  she  would 
give  us  five  gallons  of  sorghum  syrup.  We  agreed  and  went  to 
work  at  it  next  day.  Womanlike  she  hampered  us  a little  by 
various  suggestions  as  the  work  proceeded,  but  we  told  her 
we  were  not  mechanics  and  finally  finished  the  job  to  her  not 
over-enthusiastic  satisfaction  and  got  our  syrup,  which  we 
greatly  enjoyed. 

We  remained  in  the  comfort  of  this  cerulean  camp  till  the 
middle  of  February,  when  another  foolish  idea  entered  the 
brain  of  Longstreet,  and  he  decided  to  march  down  the  Hol- 
ston, cross  it  at  Strawberry  Plains  and  tackle  Knoxville  again. 
Thus  we  had  to  break  up  our  delectable  camp  which  we  could 
have  continued  to  occupy  till  April  1.  We  marched  to  New 
Market  and  vicinity,  and  it  was  given  out  that  we  would  be 
there  awhile,  awaiting  the  building  of  a bridge  across  the  river. 
The  wealther  was  pretty,  but  John  Pickett  and  I decided  to 
build  us  another  cabin  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  We  got  it 
up  all  right,  but  while  we  were  “chinking”  and  “daubing” 
it  the  weather  suddenly  got  very  cold,  so  much  so  that  the 
mud  froze  as  fast  as  we  put  it  in  the  cracks.  And  alas!  We 
enjoyed  its  comforts  for  only  one  night.  Orders  came  to 
march  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  and  we  went  back  over 
our  recent  tracks  up  country.  We  heard  that  Longstreet  got 
positive  orders  from  Lee  to  abandon  his  proposed  second 
siege  of  Knoxville  and  to  march  back  to  Virginia  by  easy 
stages.  Frank  Harris  and  I were  detailed  and  left  behind  in 
charge  of  the  baggage,  but  followed  our  column  late  the  next 
day.  Passing  our  camp  at  Russellville,  we  got  a peck  of 
flour  from  the  little  mill  there,  which  we  found  still  grinding 
away.  Frank  and  I had  a good  time  till  we  caught  up  with 
the  command  near  Bull’s  Gap.  Frank  talked  to  me  about  a 
love  affair  of  his  that  was  very  pathetic.  He  was  a student  of 
Furman  University  when  the  war  broke  out.  Sometime  be- 
fore that  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  Greenville,  Miss  Susie  Duncan,  and  his  love  being  re- 
ciprocated they  become  engaged.  Both  families  belonged  to 
the  “upper  ten,”  as  the  saying  went,  and  the  proposed  union 
was  approved  by  their  families,  respectively,  and  by  their 
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friends  as  most  eligible.  Frank  told  me  that  until  quite 
recently  they  had  corresponded  very  lovingly  and  loyally 
since  he  left  Greenville  for  the  war  in  April,  1861.  “But,” 
said  Frank,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ‘‘after  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  her  letters  began  to  be  much  less  frequent  and  decided- 
ly cool,  until  about  the  time  we  left  Chattanooga  for  Knox- 
ville, when  they  ceased  altogether,  except  one  brief  note  in 
answer  to  his  urgent  inquiries  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with 
her.”  In  her  brief  reply,  she  simply  told  him  that  she  had  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  better  for  both  to  break  her  engage- 
ment. Soon  after  this  he  learned  from  friends  in  Greenville 
that  some  time  before  a very  fine  looking  Confederate  officer, 
a Kentuckian,  had  come  to  Greenville  and  ever  since  had  paid 
marked  attention  to  Miss  Duncan.  The  upshot  was  that 
she  married  this  young  officer  that  very  winter,  and  poor  dis- 
consolate Frank  Harris  was  left  with  a broken  heart.  We  deep- 
ly sympathized  with  him.  I don’t  know  what  become  of  him, 
as  I never  saw  him  after  I was  so  badly  wounded  the  next 
year  and  left  the  company. 

But  now  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  Virginia  and  had 
entered  upon  a series  of  marches  and  bivouacs  that  brought  us 
to  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.,  by  April  10,  1864.  At  Greeneville, 
Tenn.,  we  stopped  about  two  weeks  and  enjoyed  some  rain, 
snow,  and  sleet.  This  town  at  that  time,  both  as  to  situation 
and  buildings,  reminded  me  much  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  It  was 
also  the  place  of  residence  of  Andrew  Johnson,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States,  whose  bedridden  wife  and 
daughters  were  then  there.  Johnson’s  original  tailor  shop, 
with  its  sign,  “A.  Johnson,  Tailor,”  was  there  also.  There 
were  many  Union  people  there,  including  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zen, a Mrs.  Williams  and  her  family.  Mrs.  Williams’s  resi- 
dence property  covered  a full  square  about  the  center  of  the 
town,  and  her  home  was  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  city.  The 
grounds  were  beautified  with  various  shade  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers.  Mrs.  Williams  was  a great  Church  woman,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  stood  on  one  corner  of  the  residence  prop- 
erty. One  day  Randolph  Bacon,  who  was  organist  of  Christ’s 
Episcopal  Church  in  Greenville,  S.  C.,  asked  me  to  go  with 
him  to  call  on  Mrs.  Williams.  He  wanted  to  get  permission 
to  examine  the  inside  of  the  church  building  and  test  the 
organ.  Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  a very  interesting  woman, 
received  us  cordially.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  great  force  of  character.  Two  of  her  daughters  were 
present  and  treated  us  nicely.  After  learning  the  object  of 
our  visit,  and  that  Bacon  was  a Churchman,  she  readily 
granted  our  request  and  sent  her  two  daughters  across  the 
grounds  with  us  to  let  is  in  through  the  back  door.  The 
building  was  small,  but  the  interior  beautiful.  Bacon  played 
several  sacred  songs,  and  the  young  women  and  I joined  in  the 
singing  of  them.  Then,  all  of  a sudden,  Bacon  struck  up  very 
lively  and  beautifully  “The  Mocking  Bird.”  I don’t  think 
the  girls  liked  this,  probably  considering  the  music  not  appro- 
priate to  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  I,  being  then  a 
strict  Presbyterian,  thought  so,  too.  History  records  the 
particulars  of  the  tragedy  that  happened  on  these  same  lovely 
grounds  early  the  next  year,  culminating  in  the  sad  death  of 
Gen.  John  H.  Morgan. 

Breaking  up  our  bivouac  at  Greeneville,  we  marched  in  a 
leisurely  way  to  Bristol,  stopping  briefly  at  several  points  on 
the  road.  The  weather  was  pretty,  but  after  getting  settled  in 
bivouac  in  the  woods  near  town,  a series  of  April  showers 
came  on;  but  they  were  not  heavy,  and  we  had  plenty  of  fire- 
wood. Only  three  little  incidents  happened  while  we  were  at 
Bristol — namely,  the  military  funeral  of  a Major  Goforth,  who 
had  been  killed  in  a cavalry  fight  down  about  the  Chucky 
river;  the  killing  and  cooking  of  a fine  fat  hog,  dividing  it 


equally  between  us  and  packing  it  away  in  our  haversacks, 
one  night  upknown  to  any  other  soul  in  camp,  by  Pete  Turpin, 
Henry  Rowe,  John  Pickett,  Baylis  James,  and  myself;  and 
the  visits  to  our  company  every  day  by  a young  soldier,  named 
Lanham,  who  belonged  to  another  South  Carolina  regiment 
of  our  brigade.  He  was  a sort  of  prodigy;  could  quote  Shake- 
speare and  other  great  works  almost  by  note  and  could  talk 
intelligently  upon  most  anything.  We  liked  to  hear  him  talk. 
Randolph  Bacon  had  a fine  sense  of  humor,  and  many  a good- 
natured  word  battle  was  fought  out  between  him  and  Lanham. 

I mention  this  last  little  incident  because  many  years  after- 
wards, and  while  living  in  the  far  West,  I read  in  a newspaper 
that  a man  named  Lanham,  originally  from  South  Carolina, 
had  been  elected  Governor  of  Texas,  and  I wondered  whether 
he  was  the  same  who  had  so  happily  entertained  us  in  the 
bivouac  at  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn. 

But  our  time  a.t  Bristol  was  up,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
tearful  but  pretty  April,  1864,  we  boarded  trains  for  Lynch- 
burg on  our  way  to  rejoin  Lee  on  the  banks  of  the  Rapidan. 

ONE  OF  STUART'S  COURIERS. 

BY  J.  A.  BUXTON,  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

The  article  on  “A  Pathetic  Flag  of  Truce,”  by  D.  G.  Galla- 
her,  in  the  Veteran  for  August,  was  of  much  interest  to  me, 
and  especially  so  because  I happen  to  remember  Comrade 
Gallaher.  I,  too,  had  the  honor  of  being  courier  (special)  for 
Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  from  about  the  middle  of  June,  1863, 
until  the  September  following,  some  three  and' a half  months. 
My  regiment  was  the  2nd  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  which  I 
joined  in  February,  1863,  being  just  eighteen  years  of  age. 
At  the  big  cavalry  battle  at  Brandy  Station,  on  June  9 follow- 
ing I was  slightly  wounded  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  General 
Stuart’s  headquarters  as  special  courier.  Some  incidents  that 
occurred  during  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  campaign 
may  be  of  interest  as  I recall  them. 

At  or  near  Rockford,  our  cavalry  captured  a large  number 
of  loaded  wagons,  to  each  of  which  there  were  four  mules. 
To  make  the  wagon  train  shorter,  two  of  the  mules  were  de- 
tached from  each  wagon  and  placed  in  a drove.  At  the  battle 
of  Hanover,  on  June  30,  where  most  of  my  regiment  was  cap- 
tured, including  Lieutenant  Colonel  Payne,  who  was  in  tem- 
porary command,  I became  dismounted  because  my  little  sor- 
rel horse  had  been  overridden.  I turned  him  out  with  the 
led  horses  and  got  a mount  from  the  drove  of  mules.  We 
march  all  night  and  reached  York  early  the  next  morning.  I 
reported  to  Major  McClellan  that  I was  dismounted  and  asked 
permission  to  go  out  in  the  country  and  try  to  get  another 
horse,  but  I returned  to  York  about  noon  still  riding  my  mule, 
as  I had  not  been  able  to  get  a better  mount.  Following 
leisurely  after  the  command,  which  had  left  York  some  hours 
before,  I overtook  Lieutenant  Robbins  during  the  afternoon, 
and  about  night,  both  of  us  being  very  fatigued,  we  stopped  at 
a country  house  for  supper.  Being  in  the  enemy’s  country,  we 
decided  to  sleep  outside  behind  the  barn.  The  next  morning 
near  Carlisle,  a large  dark  chestnut  horse  came  galloping  up 
the  road  from  the  city,  and  I succeeded  in  catching  him,  and, 
after  changing  my  bridle  and  saddle  to  the  horse,  I turned  the 
mule  over  to  one  of  our  dismounted  men  whom  we  had  over- 
taken along  there.  We  reached  Gettysburg  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Major  McClellan  was  indeed  a cultured  and  kind-hearted 
gentleman,  and  one  of  the  few  of  General  Stuart’s  staff  offi- 
cers whom  I knew  intimately.  He,  like  General  Stuart,  was 
fond  of  singing,  and  on  the  marches  it  was  common  to  hear 
“Maryland,  My  Maryland,”  “Jine  the  Cavalry,”  and  other 
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familiar  songs  sung  by  good  leaders  of  the  staff  and  escort, 
in  which  could  be  heard  Major  McClellan’s  tenor  and  Jim 
Grant’s  magnificent  bass. 

On  one  occasion  it  became  my  duty  to  accompany  Capt. 
John  Esten  Cooke  on  a reconnoitering  expedition  to  ascertain 
appproximately  the  enemy’s  strength.  We  concealed  our- 
selves in  a body  of  woods,  from  which  we  could  observe  their 
movements.  Captain  Cooke  had  an  excellent  pair  of  field 
glasses,  with  which  we  could  easily  see  the  buttons  on  the 
uniforms  of  the  troops  as  they  marched. 

Comrade  Gallaher’s  reference  to  his  “brushing  up”  for  the 
trip  with  Major  McClellan  reminds  me  of  the  good  appear- 
ance he  made  on  his  well-groomed  horse — I mean  Gallaher 
(according  to  my  recollection,  it  was  called  Gallager).  There 
was  something  peculiar  about  his  horse,  but  I do  not  remember 
whether  or  not  he  was  spotted. 

Sam  Sweeney,  the  banjoist,  was  my  messmate  at  Culpeper, 
and  he  always  kept  the  mess  well  provided  with  coffee,  etc., 
but  he  was  seldom  there  at  meals. 

CAPTURED  A GENERAL. 

BY  CHARLES  A.  LATTIN,  M.D.,  HASTINGS,  FLA. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  War  between  the  States,  five  young 
men  from  Barbo.ursville,  Va.  (now  W.  Va.) — Thomas  Merritt, 
A.  H.  Samuels,  John  Paine,  Ed  G.  Vertegans,  and  George  S. 
Vertegans — enlisted  in  a company  recruited  by  the  Hon.  A.  G, 
Jenkins,  member  of  Congress  from  that  district,  and  known  as 
the  Border  Rangers,  which  was  afterwards  Company  E,  8th 
Regiment  Virginia  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry 
Everett.  And  in  1862,  James  H.  Nounnan,  a member  of  Com- 
pany E,  8th  Virginia  Cavalry,  recruited  a company  of  cavalry 
from  Wayne,  Cabell,  Putnam,  and  Kanawha  Counties,  Va. 
(now  W.  Va.),  and  Lafayette  Samuels  and  I enlisted  in  J.  H. 
Nounnan’s  company,  and  Ed  G.  Vertegans  and  George  S. 
Vertegans  were  transferred  to  that  company,  which  became 
Company  K,  16th  Regiment  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  in  1864,  by 
order  of  Lieut.  Ed  G.  Vertegans,  I mustered  John  Thorn- 
burg into  our  company.  Barboursville  furnished  eight  men 
for  the  Confederate  army.  Brig.  Gen.  A.  G.  Jenkins  com- 
manded a brigade  of  cavalry  recruited  from  the  western  part 
of  Virginia  composed  of  the  8th,  14th,  and  16th  Regiments 
and  the  34th  Battalion,  and  led  the  advance  of  General  Lee’s 
army  in  its  second  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  which  terminated 
with  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

During  the  winter  of  1863-64,  Col.  M.  J.  Ferguson,  of  the 
16th  Regiment  Virginia  Cavalry,  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  went  on  an  expedition  to  Wayne  and  Cabell 
Counties,  Va.,  within  the  enemy’s  lines,  to  give  the  boys  a 
chance  to  go  home  and  to  recruit  their  wardrobes,  which 
at  that  time  were  very  much  depleted.  It  was  during  this 
expedition  that  we  went  to  Round  Bottom,  on  the  Big  Sandy 
River,  and  on  the  night  of  December  31,  1863,  we  heard  that 
a company  of  the  19th  Kentucky  Infantry  had  camped  in  a 
schoolhouse  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  We  crossed 
the  river  on  the  ice  and  attacked  them,  but  as  they  were  in  a 
log  house,  our  small  arms  had  little  effect  on  the  building;  but 
it  frightened  the  enemy  so  that  they  fled  through  a back  win- 
dow before  we  could  surround  the  building,  and  hid  in  the 
corn  shocks  of  a near-by  cornfield.  It  was  reported  that  sev- 
eral of  them  were  so  badly  frozen  that  they  lost  their  limbs. 
If  anybody  was  wounded  I did  not  hear  of  it,  and  we  took  no 
prisoners,  for  the  Yanks  left  so  quickly  we  did  not  get  to  see 
them.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that  we  could  hardly  load  our 
guns,  and  it  was  known  for  several  years  as  the  “cold  New 
Year  morning.” 


After  this,  Maj.  James  H.  Nounnan  was  detached  with 
forty  men  to  go  to  Putnam  County,  and  one  dark  rainy  night 
we  arrived  at  Winfield  on  the  Kanawha  River,  where  we  were 
informed  that  the  Unites  States  steamer,  B.  C.  Levi,  was  tied 
up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Red  House 
Shoals,  being  afraid  to  negotiate  the  shoals  on  account  of  the 
darkness  and  low  water.  We  went  to  the  water’s  edge,  where 
we  found  an  old  coal  barge,  and  in  the  barge  a joe  boat. 
Lieut.  Ed  G.  Vertegans,  John  Hicks,  Tom  Brown,  Ira  and 
Lampkin  McKinney,  John  Tormy,  Ralph  Templeton,  Dave 
Richards,  George  S.  Vertegans  and  I got  in  the  joe  boat  and 
paddled  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kanawha  River, 
which  was  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  wide.  In  the  meantime 
the  rest  of  the  command  took  position  so  as  to  assist  us  if  the 
resistance  was  very  stubborn.  On  landing,  we  made  for  the 
telegraph  office  and  soon  destroyed  the  instruments  and  cut  the 
wires;  then  we  ran  for  the  steamboat.  By  that  time  the  pilot 
was  in  the  pilot  house,  and  the  engineer  was  testing  the  en- 
gines preparing  to  start.  When  we  got  to  the  gang  plank,  the 
pilot  saw  us,  held  up  his  hands,  and  yelled:  “I  surrender.” 
We  rushed  on  board  and  took  all  prisoners.  Among  them 
were  Brig.  Gen.  E.  P.  Scammon,  a captain,  two  lieutenants,  a 
sergeant,  and  about  twenty  privates.  After  lining  them  up  in 
the  cabin,  Tom  Brown  was  placed  at  the  wheel  and  John 
Hicks  was  ordered  to  watch  the  engineer.  We  then  crossed  the 
river,  and  all  got  on  board.  We  loaded  the  howitzer  on  the 
hurricane  deck  and  placed  a crew  in  charge,  so  that  if  we  met 
a boat  we  could  give  them  a warm  reception.  Steaming  down 
the  river  about  ten  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Hurricane  Creek,  we 
landed  and  took  all  we  could  carry  off  of  the  boat,  then  burned 
it  to  the  water’s  edge.  On  our  way  down  we  paroled  the  en- 
listed men,  except  the  sergeant,  who  would  not  accept  a 
parole;  then  we  started  for  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
turnpike,  which  we  reached  about  dusk,  where  we  went  into 
camp  instead  of  marching  all  night  as  the  Yankees  thought 
we  would;  and  at  all  of  the  roads  where  the  Yankees  tried  to 
intercept  us,  they  were  about  twelve  hours  ahead. 

As  General  Scammon  had  issued  very  strict  orders  to  the 
people  against  feeding  the  rebels,  Major  Nounnan  decided  to 
show  to  the  General  how  absurd  his  orders  were,  so  early  in 
the  morning  our  old  scout,  Pete  Carpenter,  was  sent  in  ad- 
vance to  a Mr.  Bowen’s,  where  we  were  to  get  breakfast,  and 
instructed  him  what  he  should  say  when  we  came  with  Gen- 
eral Scammon.  We  broke  camp  at  daylight  and  about  nine 
o’clock  we  reached  Mr.  Bowen’s  Major  Nounnan  rode  up  to 
the  gate,  and  the  following  dialogue  took  place: 

Major  Nounnan.  “Mr.  Bowen,  I would  like  to  get  break- 
fast for  my  men.” 

Mr.  Bowen.  “ Mr.  Nounnan,  I cannot  feed  you  rebels, 
General  Scammon  has  given  us  orders  not  to  feed  rebels.” 

Major  Nounnan.  “Mr.  Bowen,  we  are  very  hungry  and 
must  have  something  to  eat.” 

Mr.  Bowen.  “ Mr.  Nounnan,  we  have  to  obey  the  General’s 
orders,  and  you  will  have  to  get  your  breakfast  some  other 
place.” 

Major  Nounnan.  “ Mr.  Bowen,  my  men  have  not  had  any- 
thing to  eat  for  two  days,  and  if  you  will  not  prepare  breakfast 
for  us,  we  will  have  to  confiscate  your  provisions  and  prepare 
breakfast  for  ourselves.” 

Seeing  that  his  prospects  for  breakfast  were  very  uncertain, 
and  being  very  hungry,  General  Scammon  said:  “ Mr.  Bowen, 

I am  General  Scammon,  and  I rescind  that  order.  You  can 
feed  these  rebels.  My  orders  have  been  a real  hardship  on  the 
people,  for  they  do  not  want  to  feed  the  rebels.” 

As  breakfast  had  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  some 
time,  it  was  soon  ready,  and  we  enjoyed  a substantial  meal  of 
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corn  bread  and  pork,  with  a liberal  supply  of  real  coffee, when 
we  resumed  our  march,  avoiding  all  roads,  going  through  the 
woods  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  road  leading  from  Charles- 
ton, on  the  Kanawha  River,  to  Chapmansville,  on  the  Guyan- 
dotte  River.  Fearing  the  Yankees  might  be  in  ambush, we 
sent  out  scouts,  who  soon  returned  and  reported  the  road  was 
clear,  but  that  a large  body  of  cavalry  had  passed  on  the  road 
about  twelve  hours  ahead  of  us.  We  got  into  the  road  and 
followed  them  about  eight  miles  on  Guyandotte  River,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Crawley  Creek,  where  we  crossed  the  river 
and  went  up  Crawley  Creek  to  its  head  and  crossed  through 
the  low  gap  to  the  right  hand  fork  of  Island  Creek,  then  to  the 
left  hand  fork,  when  we  considered  ourselves  safe  from  pursuit. 

Major  Nounnan  then  detailed  Lieutenant  Vertegans  and  the 
nine  men  that  boarded  the  steamboat  to  guard  General  Scam- 
mon,  the  two  lieutenants,  and  the  sergeant  to  Richmond,  Va., 
Major  Nounnan  taking  the  captain  to  Wayne  County  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  for  Captain  Herston  Spurlock,  whom 
the  Yankees  had  captured.  We  took  the  prisoners  to  Goshen 
Depot,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  where  it 
crosses  New  River,  General  Jones  headquarters,  who  com- 
manded the  department  of  Southwest  Virginia. 

We  rested  a few  days  at  Goshen,  then  took  the  prisoners 
to  Richmond  by  rail,  and  after  remaining  a few  days  in  Rich- 
mond, we  started  back  to  our  command.  The  day  we  left 
Richmond  we  were  given  three  days’  rations,  which,  after 
we  had  found  seats  on  the  train,  -we  ate  at  once  and  did  not 
think  we  had  any  too  much. 

When  Major  Nounnan  got  back  to  the  command  in  Wayne 
County,  Col.  M.  J.  Ferguson  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  Barbours- 
ville  to  effect  an  exchange  for  Captain  Spurlock,  but  during 
the  time  the  flag  of  truce  was  at  Barboursville,  a body  of 
Yankees  came  over  from  Kentucky  and,  before  Colonel  Fer- 
guson knew  it,  rode  in  among  them  and  they  were  taken  pris- 
oner. They  also  surprised  our  camp  and  fired  a volley  into  it, 
killing  the  captain  we  held  for  exchange  and  wounding  one  of 
our  men,  A1  West,  the  others  making  their  escape,  most  of 
the  boys  were  out  visiting  relatives  and  friends.  The  Yankees 
greatly  deplored  the  death  of  their  captain,  which  would  not 
have  happened  if  the  attacking  party  had  kept  its  presence  of 
mind  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  camp. 

The  above  was  reported  in  the  Confederate  Veteran  of 
September,  1918,  page  389,  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Vertegans,  Saltville 
Va.,  but  being  different  from  my  recollection  of  the  happen- 
ings, and  as  he  claimed  that  Barboursville  furnished  only  three 
men  for  the  Confederate  army  (A.  H.  Samuels,  Ed  G.,  and 
George  S.  Vertegans)  and  being  well  acquainted  with  all  of 
the  men  named  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  and  the  service 
they  did  for  the  Confederacy,  I have  written  this  to  place  the 
full  facts  on  record. 


LITTLE  BILLY  FORT. 

H.  H.  Sturgis,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  writes:  “The  story  of 

‘Little  Oirish’  in  the  August  Veteran  calls  to  mind  an  inci- 
dent in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  which  should  be  recorded. 
In  the  charge  on  Devil’s  Den  by  Law’s  Brigade,  the  flag  was 
shot  down  four  times  and  was  picked  up  by  Little  Billy  Fort, 
a boy  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  who  carried  the  flag 
till  we  got  to  the  enemy’s  battery,  when,  climbing  upon  a gun 
carriage,  he  held  the  flag  while  the  gun  was  fired  and  was 
knocked  off  by  a Yankee  with  a swab  staff.  He  was  also 
carrying  the  flag  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  when  he  was 
killed.  All  honor  to  little  Billy  Fort!” 


THAT  LOST  DISPATCH. 

Touching  on  that  “Lost  Dispatch,”  of  which  T.  J.  Arnold 
writes  in  the  Veteran  for  August,  Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor,  of 
General  Lee’s  staff,  has  this  to  say  in  his  book  on  “ Four  Years 
with  General  Lee”: 

“At  Frederick  City  information  reached  General  Lee  of  the 
purpose  of  President  Davis  to  follow  in  the  rear  and  join  the 
army.  To  prevent  a step  so  full  of  personal  danger  to  the 
President,  for  the  scouting  and  marauding  parties  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  were  active  in  our  rear,  I was  dispatched  to 
meet  him  and  dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  such  intention; 
and  I did  not  rejoin  the  army  until  the  night  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg. 

“At  this  time  General  Lee  conceived  his  plan  of  operations, 
embracing  the  capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  a subsequent 
concentration  of  the  army  to  join  issue  in  a grand  battle  with 
General  McClellan,  who  had  again  vaulted  into  the  head- 
quarters saddle  of  the  Federal  army  vacated  by  General 
Pope. 

“An  order  of  battle  was  issued,  stating  in  detail  the  position 
and  duty  assigned  to  each  command  of  the  army.  General 
Jackson  was  to  undertake  the  reduction  and  capture  of 
Harper’s  Ferry  and  had  assigned  to  him  for  this  purpose  his 
own  two  divisions  and  those  of  A.  P.  Hill,  Anderson,  and  Mc- 
Laws.  Longstreet’s  two  divisions,  under  Jones  and  Hood, 
and  D.  H.  Hill’s  Division  remained  to  hold  in  check  the  army 
under  McClellan  pending  Jackson’s  operations. 

“ It  was  the  custom  to  send  copies  of  such  orders,  marked 
‘confidential,’  to  the  commanders  of  separate  corps  or  divi- 
sions only,  and  to  place  the  address  of  such  separate  comman- 
der in  the  bottom  of  left  hand  corner  of  the  sheet  containing 
the  order.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  was  in  command  of  a division 
which  had  not  been  attached  to  or  incorporated  with  either  of 
the  two  wings  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  A copy  of 
the  order  was,  therefore,  in  the  usual  course,  sent  to  him. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Frederick  City  by  our  forces,  a copy 
of  General  Lee’s  order  was  found  in  a deserted  camp  by  a 
soldier  and  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  General  McClellan.  This 
copy  of  the  order,  it  was  stated  at  the  time,  was  addressed  to 
‘General  D.  H.  Hill,  commanding  division.’  General  Hill  has 
assured  me  that  it  could  not  have  been  his  copy,  because  he 
still  has  the  original  order  received  by  him  in  his  possession. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  explain  how  a copy  addressed  to 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  was  thus  carelessly  handled  and  lost. 

“But  what  an  advantage  did  this  fortuitous  event  give  the 
Federal  commander,  whose  heretofore  snaillike  movements 
were  wonderfully  accelerated  when  he  was  made  aware  of  the 
fact  of  the  division  of  our  army  and  of  the  small  portion  there- 
of which  confronted  him! 

“The  God  of  battles  alone  knows  what  would  have  occurred 
but  for  the  singular  accident  mentioned;  it  is  useless  to  specu- 
late on  this  point,  but  certainly  the  loss  of  this  battle  order 
constitutes  one  of  the  pivots  on  which  turned  the  event  of  the 
war.” 

Note  1. — Colonel  Venable,  one  of  my  associates  on  the 
staff  of  General  Lee,  says  in  regard  to  this  matter:  “This  is 
very  easily  explained.  One  copy  was  sent  directly  to  Hill 
from  headquarters.  General  Jackson  sent  him  a copy,  as  he 
regarded  Hill  in  his  command.  It  is  Jackson’s  copy,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  which  General  Hill  has.  The  other  was  un- 
doubtedly left  carelessly  by  some  one  at  Hill’s  headquarters.” 

Note  2. — “Upon  learning  the  contents  of  this  order,  I at 
once  gave  orders  for  a vigorous  pursuit.”  (General  McClel- 
lan’s testimony,  “ Report  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.”) 
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THE  REMNANT  IN  GRA  Y. 

O sing  me  a song  of  the  shadowy  land 

Where  an  army  thinned  by  the  frost  of  years 

Marches  with  trembling  foot  and  hand 
The  silent  road  of  the  volunteers; 

The  shadowy  way 
With  no  light  to  stay 

The  soul  that  has  never  had  room  for  fears. 

But  a little  while  in  the  shadowy  way, 

And  the  last  will  make  his  final  stand, 

And  the  soul  which  courage  would  always  stay 
Will  feel  the  touch  of  Charon’s  hand. 

Then  the  shadowy  way 
With  no  light  of  day 

Will  see  the  end  of  this  faithful  band. 

But  a little  time  in  the  shadowy  way, 

Such  a little  while,  and  the  grave  is  there; 

So  while  the  few  who  with  us  stay 
Yet  walk  with  us,  let  every  care 
In  the  shadowy  way 
With  no  light  to  stay 

Be  theirs  to  the  end  of  the  last  sweet  day. 

— II.  E.  Harman. 

Capt.  S.  W.  Benson. 

At  the  home  of  his  devoted  daughter,  Mrs.  Georgia  Martin, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Capt.  S.  W.  Benson,  better  known  among 
his  host  of  friends  as  “Un- 
cle Doc,”  answered  the  last 
call  May  3,  1922,  aged 
eighty-four  years. 

Captain  Benson  was  born 
in  Limestone  County,  Ala. 

His  parents  moved  to  Mar- 
shall County,  Miss.,  in  1851, 
and  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  and  around 
Byhalia,  Miss. 

Soon  after  his  graduation 
from  Union  University  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  war 
between  the  States  was  de- 
clared. He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enlist  as  a private, 
and  he  was  made  captain  of 
his  Company  (F),  17th 
Mississippi  Regiment,  in 
1864.  He  was  with  General  Lee’s  Army  in  Virginia,  and 
never  missed  a battle  his  company  was  engaged  in,  except  a 


minor  engagement  while  he  was  home  on  a furlough  recover- 
ing from  a slight  wound. 

He  fought  at  First  and  Second  Manassas,  Savage  Station, 
Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg  (two  battles),  Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga,  Knoxville,  The  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor  (two 
battles),  Berry ville,  Strasburg,  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  Peters- 
burg, where  the  fighting  lasted  several  days. 

Captain  Benson  was  a brave  soldier,  an  upright  citizen,  and 
a Christian  gentleman,  honored  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

[J.  L.  Chenault,  a comrade. 1 

Curtis  Green. 

Curtis  Green,  born  December  8,  1840,  near  Forsyth,  Ga., 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  attended  the  common  schools  of  his 
county.  His  plans  to  attend  college  were  sadly  changed  by 
the  war  in  1861.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
private  in  Company  G,  Sixth  Georgia  Cavalry,  Dibrell’s 
Brigade,  Martin’s  Division,  and  with  this  command  he 
served  throughout  the  war  except  when  in  prison.  He  was 
in  twenty-eight  recorded  battles  and  numerous  skirmishes 
and  was  twice  captured,  first  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Camp  Douglas,  but  was  soon  exchanged;  next, 
in  1864,  near  Rome,  Ga.,  while  on  duty  as  a scout  clad  in 
Yankee  uniform.  He  was  placed  in  prison  at  Rome  and  ordered 
to  be  executed  on  October  4,  1864,  but,  by  cutting  through 
the  floor,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  and  swam  down 
the  river  to  freedom  on  the  night  before.  He  again  rejoined 
his  command  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Comrade  Green  went  to  Texas  in  1865,  married,  and  settled 
near  Gatesville,  afterwards  moving  near  Oglesby,  where  he 
lived  till  his  death.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a farmer,  and 
his  efforts  as  such  were  rewarded  by  his  acquiring  one  of 
the  finest  farms  on  the  Lean  River. 

His  education  was  limited,  but  his  native  ability  was  far 
above  the  average,  and  he  kept  well  informed  on  the  current 
events  of  the  day,  especially  on  matters  of  public  interest.  He 
was  a total  abstainer  and  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form. 

Comrade  Green  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
but  was  a great  asset  to  the  Holiness  Association  of  Waco, 
Texas,  being  a member  of  the  executive  board  for  the  last 
few  years  up  to  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  pos- 
sessed every  copy  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  having  each 
year’s  volume  neatly  bound.  He  attended  all  of  the  reunions 
and  was  ever  true  to  the  cause  for  which  he  so  loyally  fought. 

He  died  May  2,  1922,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  model 
life. 

Thomas  Westray. 

After  a long  illness,  Thomas  Westray  died  at  his  home  in 
Spring  Hope,  N.  C.,  on  July  13,  1922.  He  was  born  at  Stan- 
hope, Washington,  County,  N.  C.,  in  November,  1841.  Until 
about  three  years  ago  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  welfare  of 
his  community,  being  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  his 
county.  He  served  as  county  commissioner  for  fourteen  years 
and  was  active  in  all  public  matters,  taking  a bold  stand  for 
what  he  thought  to  be  right.  He  was  also  deeply  interested 
in  educational  matters  and  a devoted  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  which  he  joined  during  his  service  in  the  army. 

In  March,  1862,  he  volunteered  as  a soldier  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, joining  Company  A,  47th  North  Carolina  Regiment, 
and  served  through  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  was  wound- 
ed three  times.  He  was  a member  of  the  Washington  County 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  always  took  the  deepest  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  Confederacy. 

Comrade  Westray  was  twice  married,  first,  in  1867,  to  Miss 
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Josephine  Rice;  his  second  wife  was  Miss  Lou  Taylor,  who 
survives  him,  with  seven  children.  His  life  was  devoted  to 
farming,  of  which  he  made  a success.  He  was  an  upright 
citizen  of  strong  convictions,  loved  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

George  H.  Reid. 

After  a brief  illness,  George  H.  Reid  died  at  his  home  in 
Bishopville,  S.  C.,  on  May  6,  1922,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
He  was  born  in  Sumter 
(now  Lee)  County,  S.  C., 

February  7,  1840,  the  son 
of  Rev.  William  Moultrie 
and  Margaret  Goulding 
Reid.  His  father  was  for 
forty  years  pastor  of  the 
Mt.  Zion  Church  of  that 
county,  and  the  son  was  a 
deacon  for  forty  years  and 
organist  for  thirty  years 
in  the  Bishopville  Presby- 
terian Church. 

The  following  is  taken 
from  Volume  V of  the 
“ Confederate  Military 
History”  in  regard  to  his 
Confederate  service: 

“George  H.  Reid  was 
educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  county  GEORGE  H.  REID, 

and  attended  a private 

school  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  two  years.  He  enlisted 
April  8,  1861,  in  the  Chicora  Guards,  the  first  company 
organized  in  Sumter  County,  and  with  that  company  went 
to  Charleston  and  served  there  some  six  weeks.  He  was 
taken  sick  there  and  sent  home,  where  he  remained  until 
the  fall  of  1861,  when  he  joined  Company  K,  9th  South 
Carolina  Infantry,  with  which  he  served  until  1862. 
When  the  army  was  reorganized,  he  selected  the  artillery 
branch  of  the  service  and,  returning  to  South  Carolina,  joined 
the  Palmetto  Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Hugh  R.  Garden.  With  this  command  he  served  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Second 
Manassas,  Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg,  Mine  Run,  Wilder- 
ness, Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  Cold  Harbor,  the  siege  of 
Petersburg,  Battle  of  the  Crater,  Fort  Harrison,  and  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox.” 

After  the  surrender  he  returned  to  Sumter  County  and  fol- 
lowed farming  as  his  life  occupation.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Miss  Line  E.  Dennis,  of  Bishopville,  who  left  two  sons; 
the  second  marriage  was  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Bradley,  of  Bishop- 
ville, who  survives  him  with  two  daughters. 

An  interesting  article  was  contributed  to  the  Veteran  by 
Comrade  Reid  in  November,  1920,  in  regard  to  his  service  for 
the  Confederacy,  and  at  the  time  he  was  the  lone  survivor  of 
the  ten  sons  of  preachers  who  served  throughout  the  war  in  . 
Captain  Garden’s  battery.  Four  brothers  of  Comrade  Reid 
also  went  through  the  war  and  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 

Judge  Marion  Sewell. 

After  a lingering  illness,  Judge  Marion  Sewell  died  at  his 
home  near  Madras,  Ga.,  on  August  8,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  years.  He  served  throughout  the  War  between  the 
States  as  a member  of  Company  D,  41st  Georgia  Regiment, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky. 

Judge  Sewell  was  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  citizens 


of  his  county.  He  had  been  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  district 
for  over  thirty  years.  Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Jeannette  Habgood,  of  Fairburn,  Ga.,  and  nine  children 
— six  daughters  and  three  sons.  There  are  also  fifteen  grand- 
children and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Joseph  W.  Woods. 

Joseph  W.  Woods,  veteran  of  the  Confederacy,  died  at  his 
home  in  Athens,  Ga.,  on  July  8,  1922,  in  his  eighty-third 
year.  He  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Ga.,  near  Paoli,  the 
family  going  to  Athens  later  on.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
loyal  member  of  the  Cobb-Deloney  Camp  of  Confederate 
veterans  in  Clark  County. 

In  1861  Joseph  Woods  volunteered  in  Company  D,  16th 
Georgia  Regiment,  under  Capt.  John  Montgomery.  He  was 
in  many  hard-fought  battles  and  never  had  a furlough.  He 
lost  his  right  arm  at  the  battle  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1863; 
was  also  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Fort  Delaware,  where  he 
was  detained  for  nine  or  ten  months,  suffering  many  hardships 
from  hunger  and  cold. 

A few  years  after  the  war  Comrade  Woods  married  Miss 
Emma  Conger  and  settled  on  a large  farm,  which  hevsuccess- 
fully  cultivated  for  many  years.  He  was  a deacon  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Athens  and  was  honored  and  respect- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  a special  regard  for  his  Con- 
federate comrades,  and  many  times  a dollar  would  pass  from 
his  palm  to  that  of  some  needy  old  comrade.  He  loved  truth, 
honor,  and  kindness,  and  these  beautiful  qualities  stand  out 
as  characteristics  of  his  daily  life.  He  attended  many  reunions 
and  looked  forward  to  being  with  his  comrades  at  Richmond 
again  this  year.  In  his  illness,  as  his  mind  wandered,  he 
thought  he  was  with  them  in  Richmond,  and  sometimes  he 
imagined  he  was  fighting  the  old  battles  over  again.  He  told 
his  beloved  wife  and  children,  who  were  constantly  at  his  bed- 
side, that  he  had  received  his  discharge  and  was  ready  to 
answer  the  last  roll  call. 

His  funeral  was  largely  attended,  and  the  many  beautiful 
floral  tributes  attested  to  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  community. 

Maj.  C.  E.  Lucky. 

Maj.  Cornelius  Evart  Lucky,  prominent  for  decades  in  the 
legal  and  business  world  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  died  in  that 
city  on  January  23,  1922,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  He  was 
born  at  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  February  25,  1841,  the  son  of  Judge 
Seth  J.  W.  and  Sarah  Rhea  Lucky,  his  mother  being  a descend- 
ant of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rhea  who  came  to  America  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1769.  His  father  was  for  many  years  clerk 
and  master  of  the  Chancery  Court  at  Jonesboro,  and  later  was 
chancellor  of  that  division,  which  included  Knox  County. 

Major  Lucky  was  a student  at  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
Va.,  when  the  War  between  the  States  came  on,  and  from  the 
first  his  sympathies  were  with  the  South;  but  his  father  was 
Union  in  sentiment,  and  this  prevented  the  son  from  joining 
the  Confederate  army  until  September,  1862,  when  he  enlisted 
with  an  infantry  company  in  Washington  County,  which  later 
became  one  of  the  units  of  the  60th  Tennessee  Infantry  at  its 
organization  in  Johnson  City,  in  October,  1862.  He  partici- 
pated in  many  engagements  of  his  command  until  its  sur- 
render at  Vicksburg  in  July,  1863.  He  was  paroled,  but  not 
exchanged  until  July,  1864,  when  he  immediately  reenlisted 
with  his  old  brigade  at  its  reorganization,  it  becoming  mounted 
infantry,  commanded  by  Gen.  John  C.  Vaughn,  of  Sweet- 
water. He  served  with  this  command  with  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry to  the  end  of  the  war,  having  charge  of  the  brigade 
wagon  train. 
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After  the  war  he  finished  his  college  education  and  read  law 
under  Judge  Nelson  at  Knoxville,  and  had  practiced  law  there 
with  signal  success  to  the  time  of  his  death;  and  he  had  sat  as 
special  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  also  actively- 
identified  with  many  civic  interests,  and  gave  much  attention 
to  political  affairs,  being  always  counted  on  the  side  that 
stood  for  moral  uplift  and  advancement  of  his  community. 
He  was  a consistent  and  faithful  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  early  youth,  charitable,  and  greatly  beloved 
whenever  known. 

Major  Lucky  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Simms,  of  Dalton, 
Ga.,  in  1872,  and  she  survives  him  with  one  daughter. 

Sergeant  Rufus  E.  McCrary. 

Rufus  E.  McCrary,  born  January  16,  1839,  died  on  M^  2, 
1922,  at  Alvaton,  Ga.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  county,  and  when  the  war  came  on  between 
the  States,  he  enlisted  in  the  first  company  organized  in  Meri- 
wether County,  under  Captain  Howard,  of  the  8th  Georgia 
Regiment,  Tige  Anderson’s  Brigade,  Longstreet’s  Corps.  He 
was  in  the  principal  battles  of  his  command  from  Manassas 
to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  serving  as  private  and  as 
sergeant,  and  during  the  entire  four  years  of  service  he  went 
home  only  once.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  his  company  was 
almost  annihilated,  all  members  being  killed  or  wounded  ex- 
cept himself  and  one  other.  He  passed  through  the  war  with- 
out a scratch. 

He  taught  school  after  the  war,  and  otherwise  gave  faith- 
ful service  as  a citizen.  He  joined  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  and  served  as  deacon  for  several  years.  He  was 
also  a Master  Mason  and  filled  every  office  in  the  Lodge. 
His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mayzella  Howard,  survives  him  with 
their  eight  children.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Alvaton  Ceme- 
tery. His  life  was  an  example  to  his  community,  and  few  men 
will  be  as  greatly  missed  as  “Uncle  Rufus.” 

(Andrew  J.  Mann,  M.D.,  Alvaton,  Ga.) 

William  B.  Hale. 

William  B.  Hale  died  April  13,  1922,  at  his  home  at  Morat- 
tico,  Lancaster  County,  Va.,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
He  was  born  September  17 
1845,  at  his  ancestral 
home,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life. 

In  1861  he  volunteered 
his  services  to  defend  his 
beloved  country  and  be- 
came a member  of  Com- 
pany E,  40th  Virginia  In- 
fantry, where  he  served 
with  courage  and  valor 
until  General  Lee  laid 
down  his  arms  at  Appo- 
mattox. He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  the  time 
he  spent  in  the  hospital 
was  the  only  part  of  the 
entire  war  that  he  was  not 
at  the  front. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Hale 
returned  to  his  old  home,  where  he  married  Miss  Bettie  A. 
Rock.  They  were  blessed  with  twelve  children,  nine  surviv- 
ing him.  His  life  was  a loving  expression  of  his  beautiful 
Christian  faith.  He  was  kind,  gentle,  and  sincere;  his  bright, 
cheery  disposition  was  like  a sunbeam  to  those  about  him. 


The  Lawson-Ball  Camp  U.  C.  V.,  of  which  he  was  long  a 
member  will  feel  his  loss  very  keenly. 

At  Old  Farnham  Baptist  Church,  where  for  so  many  long 
years  he  had  been  one  of  the  leading  members,  he  was  laid  to 
rest  beside  his  wife,  who  preceded  him  only  a few  months. 

(Mrs.  Luther  G.  Connelle,  Historian  Lawson  County 
Chapter  U.  D.  C.) 

Thomas  Whitfield. 

Thomas  Whitfield  was  born  in  1839,  and  died  on  July  6, 
1922,  eighty-three  years  of  age.  He  spent  his  whole  life  in 
Williamson  County,  T enn. , 
near  where  he  was  born. 
In  May,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  a company  made  up  by 
Capt.  Lewis  Wagoner, 
which  afterwards  became 
a part  of  the  10th  Tennessee 
Infantry.  After  the  or- 
ganization of  the  20th 
Tennessee  Infantry,  he 
was  transferred  to  that 
regiment  and  was  with  it 
at  the  battle  of  Fishing 
Creek,  Ky.,  in  January, 
1862.  The  army  retired 
to  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  he 
was  there  discharged  on 
accouut  of  ill  health  just 
before  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
but  he  and  two  other  com- 
rades went  into  that  bat- 
tle with  discharges  in 
their  pockets.  One  of 
them,  Tom  Stevens,  was  killed;  Tip  McKay  was  wounded, 
but  Whitfield  came  out  unhurt.  He  returned  to  Tennessee, 
but  when  Bragg’s  army  came  to  Murfreesboro,  he  went  to 
his  company,  though,  his  health  not  being  then  recovered, 
he  was  not  sworn  into  the  service.  He  was  with  the  regi- 
ment in  the  fighting  around  Murfreesboro,  December,  1862, 
and  January,  1863;  was  also  at  Hoover’s  Gap  in  June,  1863, 
and  at  Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  where  he  was 
captured.  He  was  taken  to  Rock  Island  prison  and  released 
in  April,  1865.  Returning  home,  he  bravely  took  up  his 
duties  and  became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  his  com- 
munity, also  of  the  Church  and  Masonic  Lodge.  He  was  a 
good  citizen,  and  a true  and  loyal  friend,  and  every  inch  a 
man. 

T.  L.  Martin. 

T.  L.  Martin,  born  March  15,  1840,  died  June  28,  1922,  at 
Wynne,  Ark.  He  moved  to  Arkansas  in  1855,  and  enlisted  in 
the  20th  Arkansas  Regiment  in  1861.  He  was  in  the  siege  at 
Port  Hudson,  and  after  his  exchange  he  served  under  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith  in  the  Trans- Mississippi  Department,  sur- 
rendering at  Wittsburg,  Ark.,  May  25,  1865. 

“Uncle  Tom,”  as  he  was  called  by  all  who  knew  him,  was 
a good  man  and  always  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  life.  He 
loved  his  fellow  man.  I was  intimately  associated  with  him 
for  over  fifty  years  and  never  heard  him  complain.  He  loved 
his  sons  and  their  wives.  He  was  very  feeble  for  six  months 
before  his  death.  We  all  feel  that  a good  man  has  gone  to  rest 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

(W.  P.  Brown,  Commander  and  Adjutant,  Marian  Cogbill 
Camp  U.  C.  V.,  No.  1316,  Wynne,  Ark.) 
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COL.  HENRY  STEPHENSON  HALE— IN  MEMORIAM. 

“Of  all  gallant  sons  of  the  War-God  Mars, 

None  has  fought,  and  few  so  well, 

As  the  soldiers  who  followed  the  Stars  and  Bars 
Of  the  storm-cradled  Nation  that  fell.” 

On  the  morning  of  July  24,  1922,  Col.  Henry  S.  Hale,  one  of 
the  oldest,  best  loved,  and  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  of 
Graves  County,  Ky.,  a veteran  of  many  hard-fought  battles 
in  the  War  between  the  States,  “crossed  over  the  river  to  rest 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees.” 

Colonel  Hale  had  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-six 
years.  He  was  a native  Kentuckian,  born  in  Warren  County, 
near  Bowling  Green,  May  4,  1836,  and  he  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Mayfield,  Graves  County,  Ky. 

He  was  an  upright  citizen  of  strong  convictions,  loved  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  therefore  prominent  in  nearly 
every  walk  of  life,  especially  so  in  Church,  educational,  and 
civic  improvement.  It  was  due  to  his  influence  and  work  that 
the  first  temperance  election  was  held  in  Mayfield;  and  mostly 
through  his  efforts  has  our  city  for  more  than  fifty  years  had 
no  evil  influence  of  the  saloon  to  combat. 

He  was  a man  of  great  and  wide  influence,  his  death  causing 
a sense  of  grief  and  personal  loss  to  many  people  throughout 
the  entire  South.  He  was  a valuable  citizen,  a loyal  friend,  a 
courteous,  true  Southern  gentleman  of  the  “old  type;”  a 
leader  in  Church  work,  and  always  lined  up  with  every  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  his  community  and  country.  He 
stood  for  right,  and  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to 


MAJ.  H.  S.  HALE. 

This  picture  was  taken  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Harrisburg , 
and  Major  Hale  has  on  the  old  coat  and  sash  which  he  wore  in  that  battle. 


the  needy,  a listening  ear  to  the  troubled  and  heavy  burdened, 
to  aid  his  comrades  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

Colonel  Hale  acquitted  himself  honorably  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  public  offices  which  he  held,  always  cour- 
ageous, loyal,  and  faithful  to  every  trust.  He  served  his  county 
as  sheriff  and  representative;  was  the  organizer  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Mayfield,  and  served  as  President  from  the 
organization  to  his  death,  except  during  his  administration  as 
State  Treasurer  of  Kentucky. 

A brief  history  of  his  Confederate  service  is  taken  from 
“Service  Record  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  S.  Hale,”  by  the  late 
Gen.  Virgil  Y.  Cook,  Batesville,  Ark.: 

“Henry  Stephenson  Hale,  a native  of  Kentucky,  Christian, 
soldier,  financier,  statesman,  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  captain  of  Company  H,  7th  Kentucky  Infantry,  September 
18,  1861. 

“Participated  in  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6 and  7,  1862,  and, 
as  senior  captain,  commanded  the  regiment  in  retiring  from 
the  battle  field. 

“Promoted  major,  May  25,  1862.  The  regiment  was 
mounted  and  assigned  to  service  with  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest, 
March  10,  1864,  participating  in  all  his  battles  and  campaigns 
thenceforth  to  the  end,  May  10,  1865. 

“At  Brice’s  Cross  Roads,  Miss.,  June  10,  1864,  where 
General  Forrest  annihilated  the  command  of  the  Federal 
general,  Samuel  Sturgis,  Maj.  Henry  S.  Hale  was  in  command 
of  his  regiment,  displaying  such  extraordinary  gallantry  and 
judgment  as  to  attract  favorable  notice  of  General  Forrest, 
who,  in  a conversation  with  the  writer  hereof  after  the  war, 
accorded  to  Major  Hale  such  valuable  and  effective  service 
that  contributed  largely  to  the  Confederate  victory. 

“At  the  bloody  battles  of  Harrisburg,  Tupelo,  and  Old 
Town  Creek,  Miss.,  July  13,  14,  and  15,  1864,  Major  Hale  was 
again  in  command  of  his  regiment  and  participated  with  his 
usual  effectiveness. 

“At  Old  Town  Creek,  late  in  the  afternoon,  July  15,  the 
Frederals  made  a determined  stand  and,  being  favorably 
posted  for  the  defensive,  the  Confederate  casualities  were 
greater  in  proportion  to  time  engaged  than  in  any  of  General 
Forrest’s  battles.  It  was  here  that  Major  Hale  was  severely 
wounded,  lingering  many  weeks  between  life  and  death,  during 
which  his  absence  was  keenly  felt  by  the  regiment. 

“On  February  28,  1865,  the  Kentucky  Brigade  of  Forrest’s 
Cavalry — i.e.,  the  3rd,  7th,  8th,  and  12th  Kentucky  Mounted 
Infantry — was  reorganized,  the  3rd  and  7th  being  consoli- 
dated. Several  gallant  and  efficient  officers,  who  ranked 
Major  Hale,  were  supernumerated,  and  he  was  promoted  to 
the  lieutenant  colonelcy  of  the  consolidated  regiment.” 

In  the  passing  of  Col.  Henry  S.  Hale,  the  Mayfield  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  a devoted  friend, 
wise  counselor,  and  one  of  its  most  loyal  honorary  members; 
while  his  family,  Church,  and  countless  friends  are  bereft  of 
that  ready  sympathy  and  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  ever 
animated  his  life. 

His  home  for  many  years  was  the  home  of  the  Mayfield 
Chapter,  our  organization  having  been  made  at  his  home,  No- 
vember 29,  1899,  at  which  time  he,  Mr.  J.  T.  George,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Pope  Evans,  and  the  lamented  Dr.  J.  L.  Dismukes 
were  made  honorary  members  of  our  Chapter  for  their  splen- 
did service  rendered  in  perfecting  the  organization.  His 
much  beloved  wife,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Virginia  Hale,  was  made 
President,  which  place  she  faithfully  filled  until  1907,  when 
ill  health  forced  her  to  resign. 

(Memorial  Committee,  Mrs.  George  [T.  Fuller,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Stunston,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Warren.) 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  review  the  account  of  the  reunion,  which  has  been 
so  ably  given  in  a former  issue  of  the  Veteran,  but  simply  to 
mention  some  incidents  which  were  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  Hospitality  Committee  and  to  ask  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  to  see  that  they  may  not  be  repeated 
at  the  reunion  in  New  Orleans.  These  incidents  are  as  fol- 
lows: Veterans  were  allowed  to  take  the  trip  to  Richmond 
without  funds  provided  for  their  return.  The  Committee 
saw  that  these  veterans  received  sufficient  funds  to  restore 
them  to  their  families,  but  one  veteran  had  suffered  such 
deprivations  that  there  were  fears  for  his  mind  as  well  as  his 
health. 

Relief  is  the  first  obligation  of  the  Daughters  while  the 
veterans  are  still  with  us,  and  can  we  not  provide,  as  did  the 
Virginia  Division,  committees  in  the  towns  through  which 
the  trains  pass  with  coffee  and  sandwiches  for  the  comfort 
of  the  veterans  on  their  journey  to  the  reunion?  The  District 
of  Columbia  Division  raised  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars,  as  well  as  sending  a committee  of  Daughters  with  the 
veterans  to  Richmond  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  care  for  their 
comfort  and  welfare. 

Boy  Scouts. — It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  re- 
union; these  cavaliers,  of  the  present  day,  were  ever  ready  to 
serve  and  were  always  at  their  post  of  duty.  I was  introduced 
to  one,  Jake  Swartzman,  and  was  told  that  he  had  slept  only 
one  hour  a night  during  the  three  nights  of  the  reunion.  I 
cannot  pass  without  mentioning  the  beautiful  luncheon  given 
by  Mrs.  James  Alexander  Scott,  President  of  the  Virginia 
Division,  in  honor  of  the  President  General. 

Convention. — As  the  time  approaches  for  our  convention  in 
Birmingham,  let  me  recall  to  your  attention  the  importance  of 
paying  your  delinquent  per  capita  tax  and  of  having  your 
Chapter  fully  registered;  see  that  your  delegates  are  elected 
and  their  names  recorded  on  the  credential  blanks.  The  list 
of  hotels,  with  prices,  will  be  published  in  the  Veteran. 
Secure  your  rooms  early  and  do  your  part  to  make  the  1922 
convention  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our  organization. 

Red  Cross  Window. — As  permission  has  been  given  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  President  to  unveil  the  window  placed 
in  the  Red  Cross  Building  in  Washington  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  honor  of  the  Women  of  the 
South  in  the  War  between  the  States,  the  ceremony  will  occur 
on  Wednesday,  November  1 (All  Saints’  Day),  at  three 
o’clock,  and  although  it  will  not  be  possible  to  issue  invita- 
tions to  every  member  of  the  organization,  anyone  will  be 
admitted  to  the  building  who  wears  the  insignia  of  the  U.  D.  C. 
or  veterans  wearing  the  Cross  of  Honor.  I learned  with  regret 
that  the  committee  which  had  raised  the  funds  for  this  window 
had  been  “ discharged  with  thanks.”  So  I am  indebted  to  the 


District  of  Columbia  President  for  her  able  assistance  in  ar- 
ranging the  detail  of  this  ceremony. 

Jefferson  Davis  Monument. — I am  forced  to  say,  with  deep 
pain,  that  unless  the  Daughters  send  in  large  contributions 


from  the  sale  of  certificates  the  work  on  this  monument  will 
have  to  be  suspended.  Surely  we  cannot  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen. Let  me  beg  every  Daughter  to  do  her  utmost  to  see  that 
this  monument  is  unveiled  on  June  3,  next  year. 

Education. — I have  received  a copy  of  “Tried  and  True 
Recipes,”  compiled  by 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky, 
Chairman  of  Educa- 
tion Jor  Alabama,  and 
presented  to  the  Ala- 
bama Division  for  the 
benefit  of  their  Edu- 
cational Endowment 
Fund.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  her 
daughter,  Helen  Ba- 
shinsky Case,  and 
should  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  Daugh- 
ters, for  it  contains 
recipes  furnished  by 
members  in  every 
State.  It  may  be  se- 
cured from  Mrs.  J ulius 
Jaffe,  2326  Highland 
Avenue,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  at  $1.90  a copy. 

Confederate  Flag. — 
The  following  is  a 
copy  of  a letter  just 
received  from  Col. 
Henry  Hersey  An- 
drew, son  of  the  war 
governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts: “My  sister 
and  I have  a Confed- 
erate flag,  captured 
early  in  the  war  and 
given  to  my  father, 
and  we  naturally  de- 
sire that  it  should  be 
permanently  located 
where  it  will  be  pre- 
served and  treasured. 
Before  making  a final 
disposition  of  it,  we 
desire  to  know  the 
State  and  locality  to 
which  it  belonged. 


ETHEL  ALMOND  DUBOIS. 

Special  Page  to  the  President  General,  Mrs. 
Roy  W.  McKinney,  St.  Louis  Convention,  No- 
vember 8-12,  1921.  Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
GeorgeS.  DuBois,  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Charles  H.  Almond,  Company  I,  2nd  .Vir- 
ginia Cavalry,  C.  S.  A. 
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The  flag  is  of  silk,  and  on  one  side  are  the  three  stripes  and 
field,  on  the  other  side  in  gold  letters,  ‘ Presented  by  the  Ladies 
of  Anson  to  the  O.K.  Boys,’  also  a Latin  motto  which  I do  not 
remember,  and  that  side  of  the  flag  is  of  plain  silk,  no  stripes 
or  field.  The  staff  is  the  original  one.  It  is  of  black  walnut, 
intact,  with  the  exception  of  a splinter  taken  off  by  a bullet 
on  the  battle  field.  It  is  a most  interesting  flag.  There  is  an 
Anson  County  in  North  Carolina  and  an  Anson  in  Missouri. 
Will  you  kindly  endeavor  to  find  out,  through  members  of  your 
Association,  to  what  company  and  regiment  the  flag  be- 
longed. It  seems  to  be  a company  flag  of  the  early  part  of 
the  war.” 

This  letter  is  inserted  with  the  hope  that  some  one  maybe 
able  to  assist  me  in  locating  the  company  to  which  this  flag  be- 
longed. 

The  Sulgrave  Institution. — As  President  General  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  I have  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  appointed  a Vice  Chairman  of  the  Woman’s 
Committee  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution.  On  September  11 
this  committee  will  entertain  the  English  delegates  at  Frances 
Tavern,  on  which  occasion  I shall  present,  in  the  name  of  the 
organization,  to  our  guests,  the  “Washington  Manor  House,” 
a book  descriptive  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  of  Great  Britian,  written 
by  Miss  Ethel  Armes  (of  Alabama),  author  of  “The  Story 
of  Coal  and  Iron  in  Alabama.”  The  Washington  Manor 
House,  the  home  of  George  Washington’s  ancestors,  was  pre- 
sented to  America  by  the  English  branch  of  the  Sulgrave  In- 
stitution, and  this  book  is  the  first  complete  and  detailed  de- 
scription from  a historical  standpoint  to  be  written.  It  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  us,  as  it  speaks  of  our  flags,  the  Stars 
and  Bars  and  the  battle  flag  of  the  Confederacy. 

Faithfully  yours,  Leonora  Rogers  Schuyler. 


HOTEL  RATES  FOR  BIRMINGHAM  CONVENTION, 
NOVEMBER  21-25,  1922. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  has  received  the  following 
for  publication: 

Tutwiler  Hotel. — Convention  headquarters.  Single  room, 
without  bath,  $2.50;  with  bath,  $3.50.  Double  room,  without 
bath,  $3.50;  with  bath,  $3.50  and  $7.  $1  extra  for  cot  placed 
in  room. 

Moulton  Hotel. — Adjoining  convention  headquarters.  Single 
room,  without  bath,  $2  and  $2.50;  with  bath,  $3  and  $3.50. 
Double  room,  $1  (each  person). 

Morris  Hotel. — Six  blocks  from  convention  headquarters. 
Single  room,  without  bath,  $2;  with  bath,  $3  and  $3.50 
Double  room,  without  bath,  $3  and  $3.50;  with  bath,  $4 
and  $4.50. 

Bencor  Hotel. — One  and  one  half  blocks  from  convention 
headquarters.  Single  room,  without  bath,  $1.50  and  $2 ; with 
bath,  $3  and  $3.50;  double  room,  without  bath,  $3  and  $3.50; 
with  bath,  $4. 

Hillman  Hotel. — Two  blocks  from  convention  headquarters. 
Single  room,  without  bath,  $2;  with  bath,  $3.50  Double  room, 
without  bath,  $3.50;  with  bath,  $4.50. 

Empire  Hotel. — Three  blocks  of  convention  hall.  Single 
room,  with  bath,  $2  and  $3;  without  bath,  $1.50  and  $2. 
Double  room,  with  bath,  $3.50  and  $4;  without  bath,  $2.50 
and  $3.  $1  extra  for  cot  placed  in  room. 

Hotel  Caswell. — Four  blocks  of  convention  hall.  Single 
room,  with  bath,  $1.50  and  $2;  double  room,  with  bath,  $2.50 
and  $3. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Miss  Wilsie  Dwyer,  a little  girl  of  fourteen,  living  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  wanting  to  help  build  the  Fairview  monument  to 
the  great  leader  of  the  Confederacy,  President  Jefferson 
Davis,  has  sent  to  Mrs.  White,  Director  for  Tennessee,  one 
dollar  in  honor  of  her  great-grandfather,  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  Confederate  army,  a fact  of  which  Wilsie  is  very  proud. 

From  France. — The  Major  General  Polignac  Chapter  U.  D. 
C.,  of  Paris,  France,  through  its  President,  La  Marquise  de 
Courtivron,  sends  a contribution  to  the  Lee  Memorial  Chapel, 
and  writes  to  Miss  Poppenheim  as  follows:  “I  am  sending 
you  five  dollars  from  our  Chapter  for  the  chapel  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  at  Lexington.  I hope  you  wont  mind 
receiving  it  and  sending  it  on  to  the  proper  person,  as  we 
would  like  to  do  our  part  in  this  general  U.  D.  C.  tribute  to 
General  Lee.  So  many  thanks  for  sending  me  the  Richmond 
papers  with  portraits  of  Marechal  Foch,  LaFayette,  and  my 
father.  We  all  much  appreciate  the  honor  done  his  memory. 
We  saw  Marechal  Foch  at  a great  dinner  on  his  return  from 
the  United  States  and  heard  him  describe  the  glorious  recep- 
tion he  was  given  throughout  America.” 


DIVISION  NOTES. 

Maryland. — The  Henry  Kyd  Douglas  Chapter,  of  Hagers- 
town, observed  the  anniversary  of  President  Davis’s  birth  by 
holding  a large  meeting,  at  which  officers  were  elected  for  the 
following  year.  Eight  applications  for  membership  were  re- 
ceived and  delegates  appointed  for  the  State  and  general  con- 
ventions. On  June  4,  the  Chapter,  with  the  Children’s  Chap- 
ter, joined  the  Confederate  Memorial  Society  in  their  annual 
services  at  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  decorating  the  graves  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  and  the  Confederate  monument  erected 
to  the  four  hundred  unknown  dead  buried  there.  While  the 
flowers  were  being  placed,  Mr.  Russell  Campbell  played 
“Should  Auld  Acquaintance  Be  Forgot.” 

Mrs.  John  Duer,  daughter  of  Maj.  Randolph  Barton,  has 
accepted  the  important  place  of  Leader  for  the  Maj.  Ran- 
dolph Barton  Chapter  Children  of  the  Confederacy. 

Missouri. — On  June  7,  the  members  of  the  Independence 
Chapter  were  guests  at  an  old-fashioned  dinner  given  by  the 
Gen.  Joe  Shelby  Chapter  of  Oak  Grove.  The  hostess  Chapter 
was  a year  old  in  June  and  has  over  thirty  members.  Mrs. 
Ezra  Williams,  President,  reports  the  Chapter  steadily  grow- 
ing and  all  members  interested  in  the  work. 

The  Springfield  Chapter  reports  that  Memorial  Day  was 
observed  with  appropriate  services  held  in  the  Confederate 
Cemetery.  Automobiles  were  provided  for  the  veterans,  so 
all  who  wished  to  attend  could  do  so.  After  the  services 
every  grave  and  the  large  monument  were  strewn  with 
flowers,  which  the  Daughters  abundantly  supplied.  The 
Chapter  has  had  twenty-eight  volumes  of  the  Confederate 
Veteran  bound  and  presented  to  the  Public  Library.  A 
Children’s  Chapter  is  being  organized,  and  twenty-six  children 
applications  for  membership  have  been  received. 

Louisiana  and  Texas. — The  Confederate  monument  re- 
cently placed  in  the  cemetery  at  Scottsville,  Tex.,  is  a gift 
from  Mrs.  Peter  Youree,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  who  was  a native 
of  Scottsville.  On  the  block  below  the  tall  shaft  are  en- 
graved the  names  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  whose  mem- 
ory it  is  erected,  “the  Confederate  dead  buried  at  Scottsville.” 
The  figure  of  the  Confederate  soldier  surmounting  the  shaft 
is  of  Carrara  marble;  the  rest  of  the  monument  is  of  Texas 
gray  granite,  the  whole  being  the  work  of  Frank  Teich,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Texas  gray  granite. 
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New  Jersey. — Officers  of  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter  No.  1773, 
East  Orange:  President,  Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Dixon;  First  Vice 

President,  Mrs.  Daniel  Henderson;  Second  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  John  E.  Parker;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Grif- 
fith; Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  George  E.  Patterson; 
Historian,  Mrs.  S.  C.  McKeown;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Dimm;  Registrar,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hall. 

South  Carolina. — To  the  Pickens  Chapter  should  fall,  per- 
haps, the  prize  for  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  celebration 
of  June  3,  which  was  attended  by  a crowd  of  approximately 
7,000  people,  this  being  the  twentieth  annual  county  reunion 
of  Confederate  veterans.  While  only  forty-five  veterans  were 
left  to  be  present,  the  vast  crowd  that  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion showed  how  deeply  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  her  people 
is  the  cause  they  fought  and  died  for.  The  commemoration 
was  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, a parade,  address,  and  inspiring  exercises  being  fol- 
lowed by  an  old-fashioned  picnic  dinner. 

The  Pickens  Chapter  had  the  pleasure  in  1920  of  presenting 
to  Mrs.  Alzara  Foster  a bar  of  gold  from  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association  and  a silver  cup  as  the  gift 
of  the  Chapter.  Mrs.  Foster  is  now  ninety-seven  years  old, 
and  has  three  sons  living  who  were  in  the  Confederate  army 
She  is  called  a “Gold  Star  Confederate  Mother.” 

A number  of  the  officers  of  the  South  Carolina  Division 
U.  D.  C.  attended  the  reunion  at  Richmond. 

Washington. — The  Mildred  Lee  Chapter  was  complimented 
by  Mrs.  Tom  Turner  with  “Our  Own  Birthday  Party”  at  her 
home  in  June.  The  house  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers,  the  colors  of  the  Confederacy  being  used  in  the  dining 
room.  The  entertainment  took  the  form  of  a garden  party, 
the  program  being  given  on  the  lawn,  every  one  of  the  sixty 
guests  of  veterans  and  Daughters  giving  an  original  rhyme 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  in  addition  to  which  were  readings 
and  an  oriental  dance. 

According  to  her  annual  custom,  established  several  years 
ago,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilkins,  President  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Chapter,  observed  the  birthday  of  President  Davis  at  her 
home  by  entertaining  the  Chapter  and  its  honor  guests,  the 
Confederate  veterans  of  John  B.  Gordon  Camp.  An  inter- 
esting program  was  given.  Some  G.  A.  R.  veterans  also  parti- 
cipated. This  Chapter  was  awarded  the  fourth  prize  in  the 
American  Legion’s  Fourth  of  July  street  parade,  for  its  float, 
beautifully  decorated  in  red  and  white,  and  carrying  three  tiny 
girls.  


CHILDREN  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

The  Julia  Jackson  Chapter,  Children  of  the  Confederacy, 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  made  such  a wonderful  record  in  its  second 
year  that  it  may  well  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  when  there  is  the  will  to  do.  This  Chapter  is  divided 
into  senior  and  junior  divisions,  elect  their  officers  and  com- 
mittees the  same  as  the  adult  Chapters,  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings, at  which  the  veterans  are  entertained,  and  assist  the 
Mother  Chapters  in  all  public  entertainments.  The  following 
is  the  record,  in  part,  of  what  they  have  done  in  the  first  six 
months  of  their  second  year: 

On  November  11  both  senior  and  junior  Chapters  took  part 
in  unveiling  the  tablet  erected  by  Liberty  Hall  Chapter  to  the 
soldiers  of  Mecklenburg  County  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
World  War. 

On  November  17,  they  cared  for  a sick  veteran  on  his  way  to 
Arkansas  for  five  days;  paid  railroad  fare  for  veteran  to  the 
Confederate  Home  in  Raleigh,  $28. 

On  November  18,  they  assisted  in  placing  tablet  on  bed 


donated  by  the  mothers  of  both  divisions  of  Chapter  to  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  gave  the  children  of  the  hospital  a 
party,  which,  with  gifts  of  fruits  and  flowers,  books,  etc., 
amounted  to  at  least  $100. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  a box  was  sent  to  the  Confederate 
Women’  Home  at  Fayetteville,  valued  at  $78.75,  the  box  con- 
taining materials  for  clothing  and  good  things  eatable.  In 
this  month  floral  offerings  were  also  sent  to  the  funerals  of 
two  women  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  December  the  children  of  Thompson  Orphanage  and  the 
Alexander  Rescue  Home  were  entertained  at  a pageant.  On 
Christmas  Day  a basket  of  flowers  was  sent  to  the  Chapter’s 
beloved  friend  and  loyal  supporter,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Register;  and 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  one  hundred  individual  boxes 
were  sent  to  the  Confederate  Home  at  Raleigh,  containing 
socks,  soap,  handkerchiefs,  combs,  pencils,  stamps,  pipes  and 
tobacco,  a pound  box  of  candy,  and  fruits;  appropriate  boxes 
to  the  Confederate  Home  in  Fayetteville;  these  boxes  were 
valued  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  each;  total  value,  $175. 

Ten  large  boxes  of  clothing  and  provisions  were  distributed 
among  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans  at  home,  valued  at 
$10  or  more  each. 

Five  hundred  post  cards  were  mailed  to  veterans  and 
widows  at  the  Homes  in  Raleigh  and  Fayetteville,  as  well  as 
to  all  veterans  in  Mecklenburg  camp. 

Two  children  at  county  home,  grandchildren  of  Confederate 
veterans,  were  remembered  with  baskets  of  toys,  candies, 
fruits,  etc.,  one  being  supplied  with  a suit  of  clothes  valued  at 
$12.50. 

January  6 and  27  — Tickets  for  stranded  veterans  on  their 
way  to  Spartanburg  and  Waynesville,  $3.25  and  $8.25,  re- 
spectively; $20  in  groceries  to  needy  veterans  and  widow. 

January  30. — Two  dozen  outing  and  one  dozen  corduroy 
sleeping  caps  to  disabled  veterans  of  the  World  War  at  the 
hospital  in  Asheville,  also  50  comfort  bags.  Same  date  do- 
nated $5  to  Wilson  Memorial  Fund. 

February  17. — Half  ton  coal -to  veteran’s  widow.  Made 
final  payment  on  piano  purchased  by  the  children  and  placed 
in  Veterans’  Hall,  $125. 

February  14. — Thirty-seven  pounds  candy  in  one-pound 
boxes,  Valentine  wrappers,  to  Confederate  Home  for  Women 
in  Fayetteville. 

February  17. — Fifty  magazines  to  Confederate  Home  in 
Raleigh. 

February  22. — $5  to  veteran  to  assist  in  moving  household 
goods;  $5  toward  entertaining  World  War  veterans;  two  pots 
of  flowers  sent  old  ladies  of  Confederacy. 

March  1. — One  box  quilt  scraps  to  Confederate  Home  for 
Women  in  Fayetteville. 

April  9. — A linen  shower  box  to  Confederate  Home  for 
Women  in  Fayetteville,  containing  books,  pillows  for  chairs, 
soap,  candy,  towels,  pillow  cases',  sheets,  counterpane;  etc.; 
this  box  was  valued  at  $59.15.  (These  donations  were  from  a 
birthday  celebration,  the  children  bringing  donations  for 
Confederate  Woman’s  Home  instead  of  gifts.) 

May  10. — Suit  of  clothes,  three  shirts,  pair  of  shoes  given 
to  a veteran;  $40  donated  by  mothers  through  children  for 
Jewish  relief;  $118  donated  to  Mecklenburg  Camp,  U.  C.  V. 
Up  to  date  have  made  65  visits  to  sick  veterans,  carrying  fruit, 
flowers,  etc. 

January  19  and  22  were  observed  with  appropriate  exercises, 
also  May  10,  placing  flowers  and  flags  on  all  the  graves  of  the 
Confederate  dead. 

Took  part  in  May  20  parade  in  celebration  of  Mecklenburg 
Declaration,  having  two  floats.  Have  written  twelve  historical 
papers  and  the  second  historical  scrapbook  is  being  written. 
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Won  William  Watson  banner  from  State  last  year,  also 
sent  one  of  the  pages  to  Winston-Salem  State  Convention, 

u.  d.  e. 

Assisted  Mother  Chapters  in  selling  tags  to  buy  uniforms 
for  veterans.  Also  sold  poppies  for  American  Legion  on 
poppy  day. 

All  the  members  of  Mecklenburg  Camp  were  entertained 
at  a birthday  dinner,  over  one  hundred  veterans,  mothers, 
and  children  being  present. 

Have  given  $25  on  Fayetteville  Water  Fund;  $10  on  Mat- 
thew Fontaine  Maury  Fund;  $5  to  tuberculosis  bed. 

June  19. — Gave  $5  for  groceries  to  veteran’s  wife;  $10  to 
veteran’s  wife  to  attend  reunion. 

June  15. — Twenty-one  dresses  and  ten  pounds  of  candy  to 
Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Gastonia. 

This  Chapter  has  153  registered  members,  a gain  of  45 
since  last  report.  Its  money  is  made  by  having  bazaars,  a 
pageant,  card  and  sewing  parties,  flower  sales,  liberal  dona- 
tions from  the  mothers,  and  Chapter  dues.  A wonderful 
showing. 


U.  D.  C.  GOLD  MEDAL. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Burleigh  Milton,  Historian  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  U.  D.  C.,  has  offered  a gold  medal  to  the  Daughter 
of  the  Confederacy  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
sends  the  best  essay  on  “The  Laurel  Brigade  of  Virginia  and 
Its  Leaders.”  The  medal  is  given  in  honor  of  her  father.  Col. 
John  Marshall  Seymour,  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  “Inez 
Seymour  Milton  Medal.” 

Rules  for  Contest. — (1)  Essay  must  not  contain  more  than 
1,000  words,  number  of  words  to  be  stated  on  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  first  page.  (2)  Essay  must  be  typewritten  and 
fictitious  signature,  real  name,  Chapter,  and  address  must  be 
put  in  sealed  envelope,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  to  be  placed 
the  fictitious  name  only.  (3)  All  essays-  must  be  sent  to  the 
District  Historian  not  later  than  Novmeber  15  next. 


Sistnriral  Srparlmrnt,  1. 1.  <ZL 

Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Campbell,  Historian  General. 


U:  D.  C.  PROGRAM  FOR  OCTOBER,  1922. 

Lee  Memorial  Year. 

Lee  in  command  of  the  armies  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina in  1862.  The  Seven  Days  Battles,  Second  Manassas, 
Sharpsburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg. 


C.  OF  C.  PROGRAM  FOR  OCTOBER,  1922. 

The  Immortal  Six  Hundred  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava.  Who  they  were  and  what  hap- 
pened to  them. 


NOBLE  SOUTHERN  WOMAN. 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  of  Baltimore,  calls  attention  to  an 
error  in  the  maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  Capt.  Louis  Gourdin 
Young,  a sketch  of  whom  appeared  in  the  Veteran  for 
August,  page  306,  and  of  whom  he  writes: 

“To  a heroic  and  gifted  Southern  woman,  such  as  Mrs. 
Louis  Gourdin  Young,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  blended  into 
harmony  in  life  and  character  the  graces  of  historic  lineage  with 
the  purest  ideals  of  a versatile  and  catholic  culture,  no  tribute, 
however  long  deferred,  is  ill-timed  or  irrelevant. 

“Miss  Mary  Stuart  Waller,  who  became  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Louis  G.  Young,  was  a native  of  ancient  Williamsburg,  Va., 
a granddaughter  of  President  John  Tyler,  and  a probable 
representative  in  descent  of  the  Cromwellian  and  Restoration 
poet,  Edmund  Waller.  All  the  potent  ties  of  blood,  origin,  as 
well  as  the  resistless  influence  of  moral  and  logical  conviction, 
linked  her  with  the  aspirations  and  traditions  of  the  South 
that  is  dead,  its  tender  grace,  its  fadeless  charm,  which  defy 
even  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  complex  anarchy,  and  the 
prevailing  chaos  of  our  contemporary  world,  if  only  as  a 
memory  or  a vision  of  a vanished  and  irrevocable  past.  In 
literary  and  historical  acquirement,  Mrs.  Young’s  range  was 
broad  and  accurate;  from  the  standpoint  of  religion,  she  was 
a devoted  and  uncompromising  Anglican.  Foreign  travel 
and  enlightened  observation  imparted  an  especial  flavor  to  her 
varied  attainments,  the  gift  of  communicating  or  imparting 
rendering  her  intellectual  treasures  ever  accessible  and  avail- 
able, instead  of  being  shrouded  in  the  esoteric  and  clositered 
seclusion  which  is  too  often  the  evil  genius  of'  the  professional 
scholar.” 

NOT  YET  RECONSTRUCTED. 

BY  J.  EDWARD  BEALE,  REMINGTON,  VA. 

This  happened  in  one  of  the  fashionable  boarding  schools 
of  Washington,  where  there  were  students  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  those  from  the  North  predominating.  It  seems 
that  eight  daughters  of  the  North,  well  gifted  in  voice,  be- 
sieged two  little  rebels  from  Virginia  and  Georgia  by  marching 
in  on  them  singing  “Marching  through  Georgia.”  Nothing 
daunted,  the  Southern  girls  began  to  yell  “Dixie,”  but,  un- 
fortunately, neither  of  them  could  turn  a tune. 

Realizing  that  they  were  at  a disadvantage,  they  ran  out  of 
their  room,  down  a long  corridor  and  into  another  room,  fol- 
lowed by  the  eight  Yankees  singing  melodiously,  while  the 
little  rebels  kept  up  their  unearthly  yell  of  “Dixie.”  When 
the  eight  were  all  in  the  room,  Virginia  and  Georgia  slipped 
out  of  the  room  and  locked  the  door  on  them.  As  they  quietly 
tripped  back  to  their  room,  there  was  a rattle  of  the  locked 
door,  and  pretty  soon  the  music  ceased.  Time  for  dinner 
drew  near;  to  be  late  was  a serious  offense.  Soon  the  melo- 
dious' strains  of  “I  Wish  I Was  in  Dixie”  rang  out;  softly  the 
key  clicked  on  the  outside.  There  was  a look  of  amused 
triumph  in  the  expressive  brown  eyes  of  the  fair  daughter  of 
Virginia  as  she  sedately  moved  to  her  seat.  “ I’ll  get  even  with 
you,”  whispered  black-eyed  Dollie  from  the  Empire  State. 
“I’d  be  late  for  dinner  in  heaven  before  I’d  sing  ‘Marching 
through  Georgia,’”  replied  the  blue-eyed  Georgian. 

As  they  arose  from  the  table,  Dollie  slipped  her  arm  around 
the  little  Georgia  girl  and  whispered,  “ We  still  love  each  other 
just  the  same,”  and  received  a warm  response. 

“Well,  Lou,”  said  the  head  of  the  school  to  the  girl  from 
Virginia,  “I  hear  that  you  are  not  yet  reconstructed,”  to 
which  Lou  replied  with  some  feeling:  “ Not  sufficiently  to  sing 
‘ Marching  through  Georgia.  ’ ” 
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Confeberateb  Southern  /Ihemonal  Bssodation 


Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

436  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Secona  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Merry Treasurer  General 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording-  Secretary  General 

7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Collier  . . Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

1045  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Fayetteville Mrs.J.  Garside  Welch 

Florida — Pensacola Mrs.  Horace  L.  Simpson 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Miss  jeannie  Blackburn 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Mississippi — Vicksburg Mrs.  E.  C.  Carroll 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

NorthCarolina — Ashville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Tulsa Mrs.  W.  H.  Crowder 

South  Carolina — Charleston Miss  I.  B.  Heyward 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Charles  W.  Frazer 

Texas — Houston Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan 

Virginia — Front  Royal Mrs.  S.  M.  Davls-Roy 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  Thos.  H.  Harvey 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier,  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Com- 
mittee of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  has  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  appreciation  for  what  was  done  for  the  Association 
during  the  Reunion  at  Richmond: 

Resolved:  1.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  be  extended  to  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  their  Commander  in  Chief,  General  Julian  S.  Carr, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Joe  Lane  Sterne,  Gen.  A.  B.  Booth, 
and  their  assistants,  who  made  it  possible  for  our  Convention 
(o  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Confederate  Re- 
union in  Richmond  and  at  the  most  comfortable  quarters 
at  the  Jefferson  Hotel. 

2.  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  splendid  people  of 
Richmond  for  countless  hospitalities  while  in  this  Capital 
City  of  the  Confederacy  and  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
Hon.  E.  Lee  Trinkle,  and  the  Mayor  of  Richmond,  Hon. 
George  Ainslee,  for  their  warm  words  of  welcome. 

3.  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Memorial  Associations 
of  Richmond  and  to  Mrs.  J.  Taylor  Ellison,  our  hostess;  to 
Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph,  Chairman;  to  the  Reunion  com- 
mittee, and  their  co workers,  who  labored  unceasingly  to  add 
to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  delegates,  and  for  the  luncn- 
eons  served  daily  at  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

4.  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

U.  C.  V.,  General  Carr,  and  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  S.  C. 

V. ,  Edgar  Scurry,  for  their  inspiring  addresses;  to  Miss 
Mildred  Rutherford,  who  presided  so  ably  in  the  enforced  ab- 
sence of  our  President  General,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson;  to  the 
vested  choir  of  the  city,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Ernest 
Crosby,  for  the  inspiring  music  furnished;  to  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Cabell  Brown,  Rev.  Russell  Cecil,  D.D.,  Rev.  George  Booker, 
and  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke  for  their  invocations  of  the  divine 
blessing  on  our  deliberations;  to  Hon.  J.  Boyd  Sears  for  his 
beautiful  memorial  address;  to  Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner  for  her 
kind  assistance  on  parade  day;  to  Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe 
Schuyler,  President  General  U.  D.  C.;  to  Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis- 
Roy,  Virginia  State  President,  C.  S.  M.  A.,  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  Scott,  President  Virginia  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  for  inspiring 
words  of  welcome;  to  Dr.  Benton  Davis,  Virginia  Division, 

S.  C.  V.;  to  the  Hostess  Committee,  which  arranged  the  de- 
lightful reception  at  the  Governor’s  Mansion,  for  an  “Even- 
ing in  the  Old  South,"  and  the  ball  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel; 
to  the  Sons  of  Veterans  for  the  boat  trip  down  the  James;  to 
the  Confederate  Choir  for  Southern  Songs;  to  the  officials  of 
the  Confederate  Musseum  and  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Institute  for  courtesies  extended  during  the  period  of  meeting; . 
to  the  press  for  its  generous  publicity;  to  the  pages  for  their 


unwearied  attentions  to  the  welfare  of  delegates,  and  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  for  courtesies. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  Historian  Gen- 
eral of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  has  answered  her  critics  who  have  at- 
tacked her  as  a “stirrer  up  of  strife,”  in  a clear,  decisive  man- 
ner, giving  many  facts  concerning  history  which  historians 
of  the  North  have  given  falsely,  and  which  have  misrepresented 
the.  South  and  its  people.  She  states  in  her  pamphlet,  re- 
cently issued  and  distributed  to  hundreds  of  Southerners  and 
Northerners,  that  the  textbooks  and  histories  false  to  the 
South  or  the  North  shall  be  ruled  out  of  our  universities, 
colleges,  schools,  and  libraries,  unless  the  authorities  or  com- 
munities prefer  false  history.  Miss  Rutherford’s  article  is  too 
long  to  be  recorded  here,  but  may  be  had  of  her  upon  applica- 
tion at:  iier  Athens  address. 

Miss  Rutherford  is  the  former  Historian  General  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  is  now  State 
Historian  of  the  Georgia  Division  U.  D.  C.  and  Historian 
General  C.  S.  M.  A.,  which  she  so  ably  represented  at  the 
Confederate  reunion  at  Richmond  recently.  She  is  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  all  historical  information  concerning  the 
Confederacy  and  is  one  of  the  South’s  most  loyal  and  gifted 
daughters. 

A peculiar  interest  centers  about  the  funeral  of  Miss  Mary 
Hall,  former  Historian  General  C.  S.  M.  A.,  which  took  place 
in  Augusta  a few  weeks  ago,  following  the  reunion  at  Rich- 
mond. Miss  Hall,  who  was  one  of  the  remaining  “unrecon- 
structed rebels,”  was  given  military  honors  and  carried  to  her 
final  resting  place  with  her  coffin  draped  in  the  faded  Con- 
federate flag  so  dear  to  her,  and  which  was  held  in  place  by  a 
wreath  of  Southern  magnolias,  a tribute  from  the  Augusta 
Ladies’  Memorial  Association.  It  was  Miss  Hall’s  request 
that  she  be  buried  in  her  Confederate  uniform,  with  her  soft 
gray  hat  in  her  hands  and  the  Confederate  flag  that  had  never 
left  the  head  of  her  bed  since  the  surrender  laid  at  the  head  of 
her  still  little  figure. 

All  the  Confederate  Camps  were  represented  in  the  cortege 
that  followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  a military  salute  concluded 
the  solemn  services.  It  was  a most  unusual  ceremony,  both 
at  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  she  belonged,  and  at  the 
cemetery,  with  its  attendance  of  Confederate  veterans,  mem- 
bers of  the  fire  department,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  Memorial  women,  besides  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
in  her  home  town  who  knew  and  admired  her  undaunted 
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courage  and  loyalty.  In  the  history  of  the  South  Miss  Hall 
was  a unique  character. 

Miss  Annie  Lane,  well-known  member  of  the  Ladies’  Me- 
morial Association,  continues  ill  at  her  home  in  Washington, 
Ga.  Miss  Lane  is  a prominent  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy, 
a writer  of  ability,  and  representative  of  an  old  and  aristocratic 
family  of  the  South. 


"AND  THEIR  WORKS  DO  FOLLOW  THEM." 

BY  G.  NASH  MORTON,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  labors  of  those  Southern  women  whose  names  have 
gone  down  in  history  as  having  accomplished  and  endured  so 
much  and,  some  of  them,  as  having  done  such  heroic  deeds 
should  be  taken  as  typical  of  Southern  women  in  general.  For 
many  there  were  who  worked  and  suffered  for  the  Southern 
cause,  which  they  loved  so  dearly,  whose  names  will  never  be 
heard  of.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  noble  women  of  the 
States  which,  though  Southern  in  civilization  and  sentiment, 
yet  by  domination  were  kept  from  throwing  in  their  lot  with 
their  struggling  Southern  sisters. 

There  were  few  women  in  Baltimore,  where  so  many  women 
risked  everything  for  the  Southern  cause,  who  dared  so  much 
and  did  so  much  for  that  cause,  both  during  and  after  the  war, 
as  did  Mrs.  J.  Harman  Brown.  Her  husband  was  full  brother 
of  Stewart  Brown  and  half  brother  of  James  M.  Brown,  the 
late  heads  of  Brown  Brothers  of  New  York.  Her  name  is 
never  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  cause,  although  she 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  Miss  Matilda  Saunders,  whose 
name  was  upon  the  lips  of  so  many  of  our  soldiers. 

Neither  of  these  two  women  looked  for  reward  or  glory  in 
this  world,  but  simply,  as  two  devoted  Christian  women, 
dedicated  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  helping  the 
needy  and  distressed.  Mrs.  Brown,  a stanch  Presbyterian, 
and  Miss  Saunders,  a devout  Catholic,  worked  together  as 
two  sisters  without  ever  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  jealousy, 
rivalry,  or  religious  prejudice. 

Mrs.  Brown  began  her  labors  when  her  relation,  Robert 
Bell,  who  had  been  a student  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
was  captured  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  in  company 
with  Randolph  McKim,  was  brought  through  Baltimore  and 
lodged  in  the  city  jail.  She  visited  the  two  prisoners  and 
ministered  to  their  wants.  Next,  Col.  Marshall  J.  Smith,  of 
New  Orleans,  was  prisoner  at  Fort  McHenry.  A lady  in  Balti- 
more, whose  husband  was  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  who 
was  afraid  of  being  arrested  if  her  identity  was  suspected,  came 
to  Mrs.  Brown  and  informed  her  regarding  Colonel  Smith  and 
his  wants.  She  promptly  responded,  as  she  ever  afterwards 
did,  to  every  call  made  upon  her  courage  or  her  enterprise, 
and  supplied  him  with  the  clothing  and  other  articles  neces- 
sary for  his  comfort.  Other  prisoners,  hearing  of  her  charitable 
services,  applied  to  her.  About  this  time  she  was  in  receipt  of 
over  a dozen  letters  a day,  to  every  one  of  which  she  gave  the 
promptest  attention.  When  Dr.  Holmes  Boyd  and  other  sus- 
pected citizens  of  Winchester,  Va.,  were  consigned  to  Fort 
McHenry  by  the  Federal  authorities,  she  lost  no  time  in 
furnishing  them  with  the  necessary  food,  bedding,  etc.  She 
was  all  the  time  on  the  lookout  for  prisoners  passing  through 
Baltimore  or  confined  at  Fort  McHenry. 

At  last  a great  opportunity  of  assisting  the  Southern  cause 
on  a larger  scale  offered  itself.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
she  set  out  for  Frederick,  Md.,  with  large  supplies  of  hospital 
necessities  of  every  kind  contributed  by  her  well-to-do  friends 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  South.  It  is  worth  recording 


that  an  influential  citizen  of  Frederick  named  Williams  was 
at  the  station  with  his  carriage  to  meet  the  train  and  to  offer 
his  house  to  anyone  coming  from  Baltimore  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  wounded  Confederates.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
that  Mrs.  Brown  had  come  on  that  mission,  he  introduced' 
himself  and  invited  her  to  his  house  and  treated  her  royallv 
during  her  entire  stay.  To  illustrate  how  that  frightful  war 
had  divided  families,  Mrs.  Williams  had  a brother  who  was  as 
pronounced  a Unionist  as  her  husband  was  a Southerner. 

In  Frederick  a large  tannery  was  converted  into  a hospital,, 
and  there  Mrs.  Brown  spent  days  and  weeks  in  nursingthe 
desperately  wounded  and  in  bringing  the  ardent  love  for  her 
Saviour  to  comfort  the  dying.  Returning  to  Baltimore,  she- 
continued  to  forward  supplies  and  to  watch  for  other  oppor- 
tunities of  service. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  and  Miss  Saunders  met  at 
the  home  of  common  friends  and  became  fellow  workers  until! 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  were  both  at  Gettysburg,  though 
not  thrown  together  in  their  work,  Mrs.  Brown  being  assigned 
to  the  desperately  wounded,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  kept 
under  tents  or  in  barns,  while  Miss  Saunders  was  set  to  nursing 
in  the  town  of  Gettysburg.  Mrs.  Brown,  setting  out  in  the 
early  morning,  trudged  through  the  fields  under  an  almost 
incessant  rain,  wet  up  to  the  knees,  nursing  and  caring  for  the 
wounded  and  dying  until  late  at  night,  when  she  returned  to 
her  hired  room  in  a farm  house. 

Mrs.  Brown  used  to  tell  a touching  story  of  a mortally 
wounded  Federal  soldier  left  with  the  Confederates.  The 
doctor  told  her,  when  she  took  charge,  that  the  boy  could  not 
get  well,  and  she  tried  tenderly  to  bring  him  to  some  realiza- 
tion of  his  condition,  but  he  protested:  “I  have  sent  word  to 
mother;  she  will  be  here  soon,  and  then  I will  be  all  right.” 
Before  mother  could  arrive,  he  had  passed  away. 

The  work  and  the  strain  were  too  much  for  Mrs.  Brown. 
She  was  taken  ill  and  had  to  return  home,  where  she  was  con- 
fined to  bed  for  some  weeks. 

When  Miss  Saunders  had  returned  to  Baltimore  and  her 
rocm  was  searched,  there  were  found  a number  of  letters  from 
Confederate  soldiers,  and  though  none  of  them  were  incrimi- 
nating, the  authorities  ordered  her  South.  She  went  to  Rich- 
mond in  a boat  carrying  exchanged  prisoners.  We  old  Con- 
federates know  too  well  what  these  prisoners  were,  men  whose 
constitutions  had  been  shattered  in  Federal  prisons  and  whose 
fighting  days  were  over.  The  Federals  used  to  taunt  us  with 
Andersonville  and  Libby  prisons.  My  answer  was  that  when 
I looked  upon  the  train  loads  of  returned  prisoners  from  the 
North,  I secretly  resolved  that,  come  what  might,  I would 
never  be  taken  prisoner;  that  should  I ever  be  cornered,  I 
would  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 

Miss  Saunders,  at  grave  risks  to  her  self  and  to  her  friends, 
in  the  city,  twice  during  the  war  came  back  to  Baltimore  on 
errands  for  ‘‘the  boys.”  The  first  time,  Mrs.  Brown,  while 
by  chance  looking  out  of  the  front  window,  saw  a carriage 
drive  up  and  stop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Presently 
a country-dressed  woman,  with  an  ordinary  country  sun- 
bonnet  on  her  head,  alighted,  and  she  recognized  Miss  Saun- 
ders. Mrs.  Brown  soon  had  her  safely  in  the  house,  when 
Miss  Saunders  divulged  her  special  mission,  which  was  on  be- 
half of  four  young  soldiers  from  Baltimore  who  were  sadly  in 
need  of  money.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  Mary,  Mrs. 
Brown’s  youngest  daughter,  should  go  to  the  parents  of  these 
boys  and  let  them  know  that  Miss  Saunders  was  in  the  city 
and  what  she  wanted.  They  lost  no  time  in  visiting  Miss. 
Saunders  and  in  supplying  her  with  what  their  sons  needed. 
Mary  also  went  out  to  a drug  store  and  bought  a few  medical 
supplies  which  Miss  Saunders  took  back  with  her.  Mary  had' 
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her  mother’s  spirit,  and  this  was  by  no  means  her  last  and  only 
errand. 

When  the  Federals  had  carried  out  their  brutal  order  “to 
so  lay  waste  the  Valley  of  Virginia  that  a crow  flying  over  it 
would  have  to  take  his  rations  with  him,”  some  generous 
citizens  of  Baltimore  came  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  told  her  that 
if  she  would  undertake  to  handle  their  gifts  they  would  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  the  suffering.  Always  eager  to  engage 
in  a work  of  this  kind,  she  accepted  the  task  and  immediately 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  General  Sheridan  for  permission  to 
carry  out  the  generous  offer  of  the  Baltimoreians.  General 
Sheridan  answered  by  sending  her  a pass  and  asking  her  to 
come  to  Winchester  and  confer  with  him  about  the  matter, 
saying  that  she  must  have  been  misinformed  about  “the 
great  suffering.”  She  went  to  Winchester.  When  she  entered 
the  office  the  General  was  sitting  at  his  desk  writing.  Mrs. 
Brown  greeting  him,  with  “ Good  morning,  General  Sheridan,” 
he  neither  looked  up  nor  replied.  She  repeated  the  salutation 
for  the  third  time,  when  he  thundered  out,  “What  do  you 
want?  " Not  to  be  shaken  from  her  purpose  by  his  rude  man- 
ners, Mrs.  Brown  recounted  how  she  had  come  to  secure  his 
permission  to  bring  aid  to  the  suffering.  Rising  from  his  seat 
and  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  he  said  very  brusquely: 
“There  is  no  suffering.  You  secesh  women  are  always  too 
ready  to  believe  everything  you  hear.  Who  told  you  all  this? 
Some  secesh  woman  of  Winchester,  I suppose?  ” “ No,  Gener- 
al,” was  the  reply,  “they  did  not.  The  order  of  the  War 
Department  was  in  the  newspapers,  as  also  was  the  declara- 
tion of  the  officer  who  had  executed  the  order.  The  devasta- 
tion that  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  army  is  a matter  of  public 
knowledge.”  “It  is  much  exaggerated,”  he  said.  “The 
march  of  an  army  in  war  times  is  not  like  a Masonic  procession 
in  times  of  peace.”  “Yes,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Brown,  “but  it  was 
a savage’s  way  of  carrying  on  warfare.  The  suffering  is  there, 
and  it  should  be  relieved.”  “Well,”  said  the  General,  still 
striding  up  and  down  the  room,  as  he  had  done  during  the 
whole  of  this  conference,  “I  tell  you  what  I will  do.  I will 
appoint  a committee  of  two  citizens  of  Winchester  and  two 
of  my  officers  who  will  take  this  matter  of  distribution  in 
charge.”  Mrs.  Brown  accepted  the  plan  and  forthwith  be- 
gan to  put  it  into  execution.  The  plan  worked  until  the  sur- 
render. No  one  can  estimate  the  suffering  and  want  relieved  by 
this  magnanimous  benefaction  on  the  part  of  these  kind- 
hearted  gentlemen  of  Baltimore. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  not  forget  Mrs.  Griffith,  of 
Duffield  Depot,  on  the  B.  & O.  Railroad,  near  Martinsburg. 
Her  husband  owned  the  store  at  the  depot.  After  the  deso- 
lation created  by  the  Federal  army,  she  was  very  active  in 
distributing  the  relief  which  came  in  from  the  country  around. 
Before  the  visit  to  General  Sheridan,  Mrs.  Brown  had  solicited 
and  shipped  to  Mrs.  Griffith  a quantity  of  second-hand  cloth- 
ing for  those  who  had  lost  everything.  Mrs.  Griffith  was  un- 
tiring in  her  efforts  to  help  the  helpless. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Saunders  did 
not  relax  their  activities.  A Woman’s  Depository  was  organ- 
ized in  Baltimore,  where  Southern  women  could  send  their 
handiwork  or  any  other  article  to  sell,  and  through  which 
Baltimore  ladies  could  give  orders  for  work  they  wished  done. 
Miss  Saunders  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Depository.  A 
Ladies’  Fair  was  held,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  raised. 
You  may  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Saunders  were 
not  mere  lookers-on  at  this  fair.  This  money  was  divided  up 
among  the  most  needy  States.  Committees  were  appointed 
for  each  district.  Mrs.  Brown  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Virginia  committee.  But  her  activities  were  not  confined 
to  this  work.  Wherever  there  was  a poor  minister  of  the 


gospel  or  an  impoverished  Church  in  the  South,  when  the  case 
was  brought  to  her  attention,  she  set  to  work  to  collect  the 
funds  required.  Through  her  influence  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
George  Brown,  furnished  the  money  for  the  fine  library  building 
at  the  Union  Seminary,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va. 

Down  in  Dixie  it  used  to  make  my  heart  thrill  to  hear  how, 
when  prisoners  were  marched  under  strong  guard  through 
the  streets  of  Baltimore,  the  brave  women  of  that  city  would 
snatch  whole  baskets  of  provisions  and  toss  them  over  the 
heads  of  the  angry  guards  to  the  wretched,  half-starved  Con- 
federates. Not  so  spectacular,  but  no  less  heroic,  was  the  work 
which  Mrs.  Brown  was  engaged  in  almost  every  day  of  her 
life  in  caring  for  some  sick  or  wounded  soldier.  At  one  time, 
in  transferring  the  disabled  to  the  South,  there  were  four 
soldiers  left  behind,  so  badly  wounded  that  the  authorities 
did  not  dare  to  move  them.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Brown  heard  of 
them  she  began  to  send  them  a good  dinner  every  day.  She 
notified  two  other  women  of  Southern  sympathies,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  these  soldiers  should  have  a good  wholesome 
meal  every  day,  cooked  in  the  respective  homes  of  these  three 
ladies  and  taken  to  them  by  their  maids.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, all  four  recovered  completely.  One  interesting  feature 
of  this  patriotic  work  on  alien  soil  was  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of 
the  servants  of  these  Southern  sympathizers.  Never  once  did 
I ever  hear  of  one  of  these  servants  betraying  her  mistress 
or  refusing  to  render,  most  willingly  and  cheerfully,  whatever 
service  was  required  of  her  toward  these  helpless  and  penniless 
prisoners.  Each  seemed  to  possess  the  spirit  of  her  mistress. 

On  another  occasion,  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a sympathetic 
companion,  visited  Fort  McHenry  to  see  if  there  was  anyone 
there  who  needed  attention.  They  were  shown  four  badly 
wounded  Confederates.  The  colonel  commanding  (I  wish  I 
could  recall  and  rescue  his  name  from  oblivion)  was  a kindly 
disposed  old  gentleman,  with  no  rancor  in  his  bosom,  who  was 
easily  persuaded  to  let  the  men  go  (under  certain  regulations 
of  course)  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  where  the  ladies  could 
look  after  their  comfort.  The  wounded  men  were  trans- 
ferred immediately,  and  every  day  a maid  from  one  of  the 
homes  of  these  ladies  took  a carefully  prepared  meal  to  these 
men,  all  of  whom  recovered,  though  much  disfigured. 

The  climax  came  on  one  Thanksgiving  occasion,  when  num- 
bers of  citizens  said  they  would  each  send  a turkey  if  Mrs. 
Brown  would  cook  it  and  dispense  it  to  the  prisoners,  of  whom 
there  were  many  at  this  time  in  Baltimore.  Like  Miss  Saun- 
ders, her  one  mission  in  this  world  was  to  do  good,  and  she 
never  declined  an  opportunity.  Her  house  was  a perfect 
storeroom  of  apples  and  turkeys  and  all  good  things  for  distri- 
bution. Twenty-eight  turkeys  landed  in  her  house  in  one 
day.  When  the  cook  had  put  in  the  entire  day  cooking  turkeys 
and  when,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  last  one  had 
come  smoking  from  the  oven,  a gift  of  two  more  was  sent  in. 
Mrs.  Brown,  the  most  resourceful  woman  in  the  world,  looked 
despair.  The  cook  “caught  on”  to  the  situation  and  heroically 
came  to  the  rescue.  “ Never  mind,”  she  said,  “they  shall  have 
these,  too;  I will  cook  them.”  And  cook  them  she  did.  Some 
Daughter  of  the  Confederacy  ought  to  raise  a monument  to 
this  Joan  d’Arc  of  a cook. 

In  1888,  after  a ceaselessly  active  life,  with  no  particular 
disease,  her  great  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  Mrs.  Brown  fell 
asleep.  Her  body  lies  in  Greenmount  Cemetery,  Baltimore, 
where  she  awaits  the  resurrection  call  to  her  blessed  reward. 

Miss  Saunders,  some  years  her  junior,  survived  her.  Twice 
she  visited  us  in  New  York.  One  of  my  married  daughters,  who 
resided  in  Baltimore,  made  it  a point  to  see  her  at  least  once  a 
a week.  But  even  so,  a mysterious  Providence  intervened,  so 
that  in  the  lonely  room,  where  Miss  Saunders  had  chosen  to 
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pass  her  simple  life,  she  breathed  her  last  just  before  my 
daughter  reached  her  bedside.  Her  death  was  tragic.  While 
she  was  preparing  a frugal  meal  in  her  room,  a sudden  gust 
of  wind  blew  the  flame  toward  her  and  set  her  clothing  on  fire. 
Before  she  could  summon  help,  she  was  so  badly  burned  that 
she  expired  that  night.  No  need  of  requiem  from  mortal  lips. 
“I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  In  recalling  her 
image,  I do  not  look  backward  to  the  charred,  disfigured  body 
planted  under  the  sod  of  Loudon  Cemetery.  Again,  as  a good 
Catholic,  Miss  Saunders  was  due  to  pass  through  the  fires 
of  Purgatory.  Indeed,  the  priest  who  functioned  at  fier  funer- 
al labored  to  explain  why  such  a woman  would  have  to  go 
there,  but  added  that,  for  her,  the  stay  would  be  short. 
Knowing  her  as  I did,  her  simple,  childlike  trust  in  Jesus  and 
her  faithful  service,  and  knowing  her  Saviour  as  I do,  the 
author  of  a perfect  salvation,  I do  not  believe  that  she  will 
ever  pass  through  such  an  ordeal.  Along  with  her  sister 
worker,  whose  body  was  planted  in  unconsecrated  ground, 
she,  “in  the  fullness  of  the  seasons,”  will,  like  the  hyacinth, 
burst  through  the  dull  earth  with  a body  as  different  from 
that  charred,  disfigured  one  covered  by  the  clods  of  Loudon 
Cemetery  as  the  green  plant  and  stalk  with  its  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flower  is  different  from  the  dull  earth  and  the  homely 
bulb  from  which  the  hyacinth  sprang — a glorious,  immortal, 
uncorruptible  body,  like  unto  her  Saviour’s. 

This  and  this  only-,  is  my  requiem  over  these  two  sleeping 
sisters:  “ For,  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.” 
(1  Thess.  iv.  14.)  

BOOKS  THA  T SOUTHERN  CHILDREN  READ. 

BY  CHARLES  WILLIAMS,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

The  quotations  given  in  this  article  were  taken  from  books 
in  the  Birmingham  Public  Library.  No  newspaper  nor  or- 
ganization, except  the  Confederate  veterans,  has  protested 
against  these  books.  The  book  from  which  the  following 
statement  was  taken  is  in  the  children’s  department,  and  it 
was  recommended  to  the  children  of  Birmingham  by  the 
librarian.  This  recommendation  was  printed  on  the  chil- 
dren’s page  of  the  Birmingham  News  during  a reunion  of  Con- 
federate veterans  in  the  city: 

“The  South  wanted  war,  and  by  them  war  was  made.  The 
war  was  on,  and  it  had  been  begun  by  the  South.  The  ad- 
ministration had  not  invaded  nor  threatened  invasion,  but 
the  South  had  fired  on  the  flag,  and  dearly  paid  for  this  crime.” 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  books  in  the  library,  others  are 
being  constantly  added.  One  of  them,  a so-called  history,  is 
used  by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  as  a reference  book. 

Some  of  the  things  said  about  Davis:  “There  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  Davis  approved  the  murder  of  Lincoln, 
whether  he  had  given  Booth  a definite  commission  or  not.” 
"The  conduct  of  Davis  while  in  prison  necessitated  the 
placing  of  irons  on  him,  which  were  subsequently  removed 
when  they  had  answered  their  purpose.  Not  only  was  he 
imperious  and  haughty,  but  he  became  absolutely  obstreper- 
ous, insulting  the  guards,  abusing  the  officers  and  their 
government,  throwing  his  food  at  the  attendants,  and  tearing 
a secession  passion  to  tatters  generally.  As  a necessity,  and 
probably  as  a punishment  and  a warning,  orders  were  given  to 
place  irons  on  him.  This  medicine  had  the  desired  effect,  so 
that  the  great  fugitive  and  prisoner  became  completely  docile 
and  far  less  defiant.” 

“Jeff  Davis,  who  had  deliberately  starved  to  death  thou- 
sands of  Federal  prisoners.” 


“This  member  of  defunct  royalty  was  captured  disguised  in 
his  wife’s  dress.” 

The  Confederate  veterans  protested  against  books  of  this 
kind  in  the  library.  They  received  a reply  from  the  Library 
Board  that  gave  no  valid  reason  for  spending  the  city’s  money 
for  books  that  were  written,  published,  and  placed  in  the 
library  for  no  other  purpose  then  to  defame  and  injure  the 
people  of  this  section  of  America. 

When  a candidate  for  city  commissioner  stated  publicly 
that  he  intended  to  take  all  false  and  libelous  books  from  the 
library,  the  Birmingham  News  was  loud  in  its  condemnation 
of  the  candidate  and  his  “childish  issue,”  saying  he  had  resur- 
rected it  from  a complaint  made  by  some  “ex-Confederate.” 

There  are  thousands  of  good  books  that  are  not  in  the 
library  because  there  js  no  money  to  buy  them.  Why  spend 
good  money  for  books  that  will  some  day  be  destroyed? 

The  children  of  Birmingham  get  much  of  their  education 
from  the  library.  It  is,  as  the  Library  Board  stated,  “a  means 
of  education  not  second  to  the  public  schools.”  Why  teach 
the  children  false  history? 

The  Birmingham  newspapers  are  quick  to  resent  any  effort 
that  is  made  to  take  false  and  libelous  books  from  the  library. 
If  these  books  libel  the  people  who  live  in  this  section  of 
America,  why  this  antagonistic  attitude  toward  the  people  of 
Birmingham  and  especially  the  Confederate  veterans? 

Why  are  these  books  placed  in  the  library  and  kept  there 
against  the  wishes  of  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
Birmingham? 

( I certify  that  the  statements  made  in  the  above  letter 
are  true.  J.  T.  Garretson,  Commander  Camp  W.  J.  Hardee, 
No.  39,  U.  C.  V. ) 

CURTIS  GREEN— A TRIBUTE. 

BY  J.  W.  MINNICH,  GRETNA,  LA. 

With  the  passing  of  Curtis  Green,  of  Oglesby,  Tex.,  there 
passed  away  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  that  army  of  Con- 
federates so  many  of  whom  gave  up  their  lives  in  a cause 
which  was  to  us  just  and  holy.  I served  in  the  same  company 
and  shared  with  him  all  the  vicissitudes  of  soldier  life  from 
February,  1863,  to  January,  1864,  and  I can  testify  to  his 
record  as  a brave  and  intelligent  trooper,  always  ready  for 
anything  that  presented  in  the  line  of  duty.  Our  associations 
were  intimate  in  character,  whether  on  the  march,  in  camp,  or 
in  battle,  and  he  never  failed  to  fully  perform  his  part.  Ready, 
always,  to  do  that  part  to  the  best  of  his  ability ; cool,  collected, 
and  daring  to  a degree  that  bordered  on  rashness,  I often  told 
him  that  his  daring  would  result  in  capture,  or  worse.  His 
only  answer  would  be:  “Well,  when  I have  to  do  a thing,  I’m 
going  to  do  it  if  I can.” 

On  January  27,  1864,  I was  captured  at  Fair  Gardens, 
Tenn.,  and  we  did  not  meet  again  until  the  Birmingham  re- 
union, and  then  for  a few  minutes  only,  through  a misunder- 
standing as  to  time  and  place.  But  at  Chattanooga  we  met 
again  and  roomed  together  during  the  reunion  and  “fought 
our  battles  over  again;”  and  it  was  during  these  discussions 
that  we  agreed  upon  the  epitaph  we  would  wish  to  have  en- 
graved on  our  tombstones  if  we  had  any:  “A  Confederate 
Soldier.  He  came  when  called  and  went  when  sent.”  “Yes,” 
said  he,  “I  would  not  want  a better  epitaph  than  that,  be- 
cause it  would  be  true.” 

True,  brave,  and  constant  in  the  faith  that  animated  him 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  left  to  his  children  and  their  chil- 
dren’s children  a glorious  heritage,  and  passed  peacefully 
away  on  his  journey  across  the  “silent  river”  to  rest  with  the 
comrades  “’neath  the  shade  of  the  trees.” 
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FIRST  ACTIONS  UNDER  CONFEDERATE  RULE. 

From  an  old  scrapbook,  compiled  by  his  sister  during  the 
war  and  reconstruction  days,  Charles  B.  Mumford,  of  Muncie 
Kans,,  copies  some  data  on  first  occurrences  under  the  Con- 
federate regime,  as  follows: 

“ The  first  officer  who  reported  to  Jefferson  Davis,  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  with  men  for 
service,  was  George  Washington  Lee,  of  DeKalb  County,  Ga., 
postoffice,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

“The  first  dollar  that  was  ever  put  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Confederate  States  was  the  money  to  give  these  men  food  and 
blankets.  This  money  was  borrowed  from  Mr.  Knox,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Bank  of  Alabama,  by  H.  D.  Capers,  and 
paid  to  Capers  in  gold  on  February  26,  1861,  vide  the  books 
of  the  bank. 

“The  first  official  line  ever  written  for  the  Confederate 
States  was  a notice  published  in  the  Montgomery  papers  of  the 
19th  of  February,  and  indicating  a fact,  first  declared,  that  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate 
States  could  be  found  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Commerce 
Streets,  which  was  signed  by  H.  D.  Capers,  Chief  Clerk. 

" It  is  a remarkable  coincidence  in  the  facts  of  history  that 
the  name  of  the  man  who  first  reported  to  the  Confederate 
authorities  for  service  was  George  Washington  Lee,  who,  by 
birth  or  relationship,  was  not  connected  with  either  George 
Washington  or  Robert  E.  Lee.” 

George  Washington  Lee  served  with  distinction  during  the 
war.  Col.  H.  D.  Capers  afterwards  became  a soidier  in  the 
army.  

“ THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  WAR  TIMES." 

The  Managing  Editor  had  no  report  to  make  on  “The 
Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times”  for  August.  Activities 
were  largely  suspended  in  the  summer  months.  With  the 
beginning  of  fall,  however,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Holt,  Director  of  Pub- 
licity and  Distribution,  will  begin  an  active  campaign  to 
carry  out  the  pledge  made  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention. 

. Reports  that  come  in  from  various  sections  still  indicate 
that  “The  Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times”  carries  with 
it  a greater  measure  of  conviction  in  regard  to  the  justice  of 
the  Southern  cause  than  any  book  which  has  appeared  from 
the  press.  It  is  read  with  interest  by  good  Americans  every- 
where, reflecting  exceptional  credit  on  the  organization  of  the 
U.  D.  C.,  the  name  of  which  is  carried  on  the  title  page. 

There  are  only  two  months  left  for  active  endeavor  to  meet 
the  year’s  circulation  promised  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  matter 
of  distribution,  the  various  Divisions  are  at  present  ranked  as 


follows: 

1. 

South  Carolina. 

12. 

Missouri. 

2. 

North  Carolina. 

New  York. 

3. 

West  Virginia. 

13. 

Maryland. 

4. 

Alabama. 

14. 

Colorado. 

5. 

Arkansas. 

Illinois. 

6. 

Tennessee. 

15. 

Massachusetts. 

7. 

Virginia. 

16. 

Oklahoma. 

8. 

Texas. 

17. 

California. 

9. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

10. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Minnesota. 

11. 

Florida. 

Washington. 

Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  are 
not  credited  with  any  orders  so  far  since  November  1,  1921. 

If  each  Chapter  will  order  ten  copies  and  sell  them  at  the 
usual  profit,  the  St.  Louis  pledge  will  be  met.  Some  Chapters 
are  certainly  expected  to  distinguish  themselves  by  doubling 
or  tripling  their  quota. 


THE  CROSSING  A T COL  UMBIA,  TENN. 

W.  E.  Preston  writes  from  Columbus,  Ga.:  “In  the  Vet- 
eran for  August,  page  288,  Capt.  R.  N.  Rea  is  in  error  as  to 
Cheatham’s  Corps  having  crossed  Duck  River  in  November, 
1864,  in  front  of  Columbia  and  Schofield’s  army.  We  crossed 
the  river  on  a pontoon  bridge,  about  sunup,  I think,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  right  of  the  town,  unopposed,  then  marched 
through  woods,  fields,  and  on  settlement  roads  to  near  Spring 
Hill.  Lowry’s  Brigade,  while  on  what  seemed  to  be  a dull 
plantation  or  settlement  road,  waded  a small  stream,  formed 
line  of  b*attle  and  charged  the  Federals  from  behind  tempo- 
rary rail  breastworks,  on  through  a field,  up  an  incline,  to 
where  they  made  a stand  about  a dwelling,  horse  lot,  and  out- 
buildings, and  there  Elijah  Godwin,  Company  B,  33rd  Ala- 
bama, was  killed  (that  is,  he  died  there  in  a day  or  so,  it  was 
said).  Again  we  had  them  moving  all  right  through  a field 
when  we  were  ordered  to  halt.  It  was  then  near  sunset,  and 
some  time  that  night  we  were  aroused,  told  to  fall  in,  and  ad- 
vanced a short  distance  until  we  came  in  contact  with  a 
Federal  line  between  us  and  the  pike.  We  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  our  advancing  and  firing  in  the  dark,  some  persisting 
iff  shooting  while  just  to  the  rear — that  is,  not  well  up  in  line — 
killing  some  of  our  own  men.  We  made  no  sferious  attempt  to 
carry  the  line,  but  waited  for  daylight.  I saw  no  fires.  Cle- 
burne did  not  permit  us  to  have  fires  at  night  when  in  line  of 
battle  near  the  enemy. 

JACKSON'S  STATUE  AT  CHARLOTTESVILLE. 

Dr.  Berkeley  Minor,  sometime  private  in  the  Stonewall 
Brigade,  A.  N.  V.,  writes  from  Charlottesville,  Va.: 

“ In  the  Veteran  for  February,  1922,  page  44,  I find  this  in 
Dr.  Alderman’s  speech  in  presenting  the  Jackson  statue  to  the 
city  of  Charlottesville  last  October:  ‘The  monument  shows 
Jackson  in  full  Confederate  uniform  on  “Little  Sorrel,” 
leaning  forward,  with  stern  purpose  and  energetic  action  pic- 
tured in  face  and  figure.’  Dr.  Alderman  seemed  to  think  Jack- 
son  was  in  battle,  or  near  it,  but  to  one  of  his  old  soldiers  who 
had  often  seen  him  hurrying,  cap  in  hand,  to  get  by  the 
columns  of  marching  men,  who  ‘cheer  him  to  the  echo,’  ’tis 
plain  how  the  artist  has  taken  him.  His  appearance  always 
evoked  this  homage,  grateful  to  him,  no  doubt,  but  trying  to 
this  most  modest  of  heroes.  Looking  at  his  effigy,  I felt  like 
throwing  up  my  hat,  ‘ my  ready  cap  in  air,’  as  often  we  did  on 
our  rapid  marches  ‘in  the  land  where  we  were  dreaming.’ 
‘“A  dream  I had  when  life  was  new, 

Alas,  our  dreams  they  come  not  true!’” 


A GOOD  SHOWING  IN  AGE. 

A report  comes  from  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Farmersville,  Tex., 
giving  a list  of  veterans  ever  eighty  years  of  age  in  the  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  Camp  at  that  place.  It  is  but  a small  Camp,  and 
this  is  the  list: 

A.  F.  Clendenning,  aged  92  years,  was  a member  of  Col. 
Arch  Dobbins’s  Regiment,  Walker’s  Arkansas  Brigade. 

J.  B.  Wells,  86  years,  Fitzhugh’s  Texas  Regiment,  under 
Gen.  Kirby  Smith. 

Capt.  John  Murchison,  82  years,  Company  K,  40th  Georgia 
Regiment. 

W.  S.  Aston,  80  years,  Stevens’s  Tennessee  Regiment,  under 
Mouton  and  Polignac. 

M.  N.  Stroup,  will  be  eighty  in  November;  he  was  a member 
of  the  30th  South  Carolina  Regiment,  Evans’s  Brigade;  was  in 
the  trenches  blown  up  at  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Clendenning  was  with  Walker  in  Nicaragua  in  1856. 
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— PETTIBONE  — | 

makes  U.  C.  V. 
UNIFORMS,  and 
a complete  line 
of  Military  Sup- 
plies, Secret  So- 
c i e t y Regalia, 
Lodge  Charts, 
Military  Text- 
books, Flags, 
Pennants,  Ban- 
ners, and  Badges. 
Mail  orders  filled  promptly.  You  deal  di- 
rect with  the  factory.  Inquiries  invited. 

PETTIBONE’S, CINCINNATI 


Oscar  W.  Bates,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
(350  S.  4th  St.),  asks  that  any  survivor 
of  the  10th  Tennessee  Infantry,  Cle- 
burne’s Division,  Cheatham’s  Corps, 
who  knew  William  R.  Walker,  of  that 
command,  will  please  communicate  with 
him. 


Isaac  Markens,  of  New  York  City 
(No.  575  W.  159th  St.),  has  a collection 
of  clippings  on  Lincoln,  some  15,000, 
and  asks  that  readers  of  the  Veteran 
will  send  him  any  clippings  they  may 
have,  old  or  new,  for  or  against,  which 
they  do  not  care  to  preserve. 


Credit  Due. — The  Veteran  should 
have  given  Capt.  Fred  G.  Wilhelm,  Ad- 
jutant U.  C.  V.,  Apalachicola,  Fla., 
credit  for  twenty-two  new  subscriptions 
instead  of  twenty,  as  published  in  the 
August  number,  as  he  sent  two  others 
later.  Who  will  be  next  to  do  as  well? 


A.  W.  Mountcastle,  of  Lenoir  City, 
Tenn.,  wants  to  exchange  a nicely 
bound  copy  of  the  “History  of  David- 
son County,  Tenn.,”  499  pages,  illus- 
trated profusely,  compiled  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  Clayton,  for  a copy  of  “Three 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,”  by 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 


Too  Much  of  a Good  Thing. — A 
certain  professor  confided  to  a friend 
that  he  had  been  very  happy,  when, 
after  years  of  wooing,  the  lady  of 
his  choice  had  said  “yes.”  “But 
why  did  you  break  the  engagement  so 
soon  after?”  asked  the  friend.  "It  was 
she  who  dissolved  it. ” “Really?  How 
did  that  happen?”  “ It  was  due  to  my 
absent-mindedness.  When  a few  days 
later  I called  at  her  home,  I again  asked 
her  to  marry  me. — Harper's  Magazine. 


WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS 
DOING  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

Four  disabled  veterans  who  were 
rehabilitated  by  the  United  States 
Veterans’  Bureau,  as  X-ray  technicians, 
are  now  receiving  an  average  salary  of 
$312.50  per  month.  The  average 
length  of  time  which  these  four  men 
spent  in  training  was  ten  months. 
These  men  were  unable  to  earn  a live- 
lihood at  their  pre-war  occupations  due 
to  their  disabilities. 

During  the  past  year,  three  years 
after  the  Armistice  was  signed,  ap- 
proximately a quarter  of  a million  claims 
for  compensation  were  filed  by  the 
veterans  of  the  World  War,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Veterans’ 
Bureau.  Thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans have  recently  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  made  provisions  for  their  relief. 
Over  80,000  of  the  245,153  claims  filed 
during  the  past  year  are  the  result  of 
the  clean-up  campaign  conducted 
throughout  the  country  by  the  U.  S. 
Veterans’  Bureau.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  these  claims  were  not  filed  im- 
mediately after  the  men  were  discharged 
from  the  service.  In  many  cases  their 
disabilities  were  of  such  a minor  degree 
that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  application  for  compensation. 
This  minor  disability,  through  inade- 
quate medical  attention  after  discharge 
and  also  due  to  the  character  of  their 
occupations,  became  aggravated  and 
developed  into  disabilities  of  a major 
degree.  Then,  too,  there  were  thousansd 
of  veterans  who,  although  they  were 
suffering  from  major  disabilities,  lacked 
information  as  to  the  proper  procedure 
of  filing  their  claims  and  in  many  cases 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  relief  provided  by  the  govern  memt. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the 
problems  which  face  the  U.  S.  Veterans' 
Bureau  during  the  coming  year:  Num- 
ber of  men  in  vocational  training, 
104,578;  number  of  men  ready  but  not 
in  training,  29,960;  total  number  of 
disability  claims  for  which  compensa- 
tion is  now  being  paid,  153,650;  total 
number  of  compensation  claims  handled 
during  the  last  year — January  1,  1921, 
to  January  1,  1922 — 245,153;  total 
number  of  compensation  claims  filed, 
760,153.  


Reuben  Pratt,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
whose  height  is  six  feet  and  nine  inches, 
is  the  tallest  man  taking  vocational 
training  under  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 


From  All  Causes,  Head  Noises  and  Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 


Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now 
hear  distinctly  every 
sound— even  whispers 
do  not  escape  them. 
Their  life  of  loneliness 
has  ended  and  all  is  now 
joy  and  sunshine.  The 
impaired  or  lacking  por- 
tions of  their  ear  drums 
have  been  reinforced  by 
simple  little  devices, 
scientifically  construct- 
i ed  for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  “Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears’* 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No  j 

matter  what  the  case  or  how  long  stand- 


gtrengthen  the  nerve*  of  the  ears  and  con«« 
centrate  the  sound  waves  on  one  point  ©f 
the  natural  drums,  thu*  success- 
fully restoring  perfect  hearing 
where  medical  skill  even  fails  to 
help.  They  are  made  of  a soft 
sensitized  material,  comfortable 
and  safe  to  wear.  They  are  easi- 
ly adjusted  by  the  wearer  and 
out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 

Don’t  delay.  Write  today  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on 
Deafness— giving  you  full  par- 
ticul*rs-  Drum 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  (Inc.)  itfPoiition 
1164  Inter-Soulhsrn  Bldg.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Over  300  hundred  women  are  being 
retrained  by  the  United  States  Vet- 
eran’s Bureau,  who  through  disabilities 
incident  to  the  service,  are  unable  to 
carry  on  in  their  pre-war  occupations. 
These  women  are  army  nurses,  yeomen- 
ettes,  and  others  who  served  in  the 
military  service. 


Carl  H.  Spurlock,  of  Covelo,  Cal.,  a 
student  of  the  Rehabilitation  Division 
of  the  United  States  Veterans’  Bureau, 
has  made  sixty-six  “A”  grades  out  of  a 
possible  sixty-seven  at  the  University  of 
California.  He  is  taking  a course  in 
horticulture  at  this  university. 


Joseph  Kaufman,  who  is  studying 
music  under  the  Rehabilitation  Division 
of  the  United  States  Veterans’  Bureau 
at  a School  of  Music  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  three  voices.  His  voice  has  the 
same  sound  as  if  three  men  were  singing 
side  by  side  in  unison.  Only  one  other 
such  case  has  ever  been  known.  He  is 
a chorus  all  by  himself.  Mr.  Kaufman 
has  received  several  offers  to  go  on  the 
vaudeville  stage,  but  prefers  to  complete 
his  course  in  music. 
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Confederate  History 

THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ON  CONFEDERATE  HIS- 
TORY INCLUDES  SOME  NOT  HERETOFORE  OFFERED  BY 
THE  VETERAN,  BUT  AIT  OF  INTEREST  AND  NOW  SEL- 
DOM AVAILABLE;  ONLY  ONE  COPY  OF  MOST  OF  THEM,  SO 
MAKE  YOUR  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CHOICE  IN  SENDING 
YOUR  ORDER: 

Shelby  and  His  Men.  By  John  N.  Edwards  (1867) $5  00 

Partisan  Life  with  Mosby.  By  Maj.  John  Scott 4 50 

Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  James  B.  McCabe 4 00 

Popular  Life  of  Lee.  By  Miss  Emily  V.  Mason.  3 00 

Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  Lee.  By  his  nephew,  Edward 

Lee  Childe 5 00 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Dr.  J.  William  v 

Jones 4 00 

R.  E.  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page 2 50 

Life  of  R.  E.  Lee.  By  John  Esten  Cooke 5 00 

Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  John  Esten  Cooke 5 00 

A Rebel  Cavalryman  with  Lee,  Stuart,  and  Jackson.  By  John 

N.  Opie 3 50 

Campaigns  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.  By  Jordan  and  Pryor  (1867).  5 00 

History  of  the  Confederate  Navy.  By  J.  T.  Scharf 4 00 

A Belle  of  the  Fifties.  By  Mrs.  Virginia  Clay-Clopton 3 50 

Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.  By  Mrs.  R.  A.  Pryor 3 00 

My  Cave  Life  in  Vicksburg.  “By  a Lady” 3 00 

A Diary  from  Dixie,  as  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Chestnut,  wife 
pf  the  United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  1859-1861 . 3 50 

Advance  and  Retreat.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Hood 3 50 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction.  By  Gen.  Richard  Taylor ...  4 00 

ORDER  FROM 

THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

7/,  /33 3l  H 


